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The harvest cannot be 


reaped unless there is care in 


preparation. No one gathers a 
bountiful harvest unless he gives 
time and 


careful attention to 


season. 


This is the beginning of 
new convention year for the Bap- 
tist World Mission. The extent to 
which we support our missionary 
‘auses at home and overseas is be- 
ing determined now. Have we laid 
the groundwork in our church fora 


successful year by getting a right 


PRAY 


goal later. 


start? Have we had our Every Mem- 
ber Enlistment to underwrite the 


financial needs of both local and 
missionary work? Let’s do it right. 
An Every Member Enlistment now 
will mean an attained financial 
Care in preparation 
means a bountiful harvest. 
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THE QUIZ COLUMN 
MAY 


NOTE:—Questions are taken from all pages 
and occasionally advertisements. The Contest is 
open only to subscribers. 

1. Who was a fearless proponent of 
Baptist doctrine? 

2. What was three times destroyed 
by fire? 

3. Where has life been bitterly 
spartan? 

4. What was approved by the Gen- 
eral Council. Dec. 13, 1949? 

5. Who helped build the Clough 
Memorial Hospital? 

6. What and where is Pa Sha Ca? 

7. Who will direct a Rainbow Cho- 
rus of 300 voices? 

8. What meets May 9-12, 1950? 

9. Who can be depended upon to 
make the right decisions? 

10. Who is Nancy L. Rostron? 


Note that this contest began with the issue of 
September, 1949, and runs through June, 1950, 
and is open only to subscribers. 


11. What organization supplied 25,- 
437,719 meals last year? 

12. What institution was founded 
in 1825? 

13. What has brought a feeling of 
appalling insecurity? 

14. What should be attached ex- 
actly as on your magazine wrapper? 

15. Who prepared a paper on 
‘Evangelism Through the Churches’’? 

16. Who is friendly toward psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry? 

17. Who will make his home in 
Connecticut? 

18. What will repay careful reading 
by pastors and laymen? 


Rules for 1949-1950 


Fee correct answers to every question (180 ques- 
tions) in all issues, September to June inclusive, a 
prize of a worthwhile missionary book or a year's 
subscription to MISSIONS will be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until June and all 
sent in together. In order to be eligible for a prize, 
state both the answers and the page numbers on 
which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together only 
one set should be sent in and in such a case only one 
prize will be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. 

Pleage attach name exactly as on your magazine 
wrapper. 

Please state whether a subscription or a book Is 
desired as a prize. 


All answers must be mailed by 
July 31, 1950 to receive credit. 


—— 








The June Issue Will be Late 


Since the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention meets late in May (dates 
are May 22-26), the June is- 
sue of Missions cannot be printed 
until the complete story of the 
Convention is in type. 


(Continued on following page) 
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Blessings or Blastings 


CARTOON NuMBER 169 By CHARLES A. WELLS 
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F we follow the will of God and do not yield to hate, fear, and violence, 
we shall eventually through the peacetime use of atomic energy, see 
cities of light, abundance, and comfort beyond our dreams. But if we 
surrender to hate, suspicion, and fear, the few who survive the wartime 
use of atomic energy, will ultimately see only cities of the dead. Science 
is rapidly pushing humanity toward that fateful decision. 

The decision does not depend altogether on Russia. Contrary to popu- 
lar comment, authoritative historians do not believe that communism 
will seek its fulfillment by a deliberate, suicidal plunge into a world- 
destroying holocaust. Communism seeks supremacy through social and 
economic disintegration. No quantity of atomic or hydrogen bombs can 
conquer that force. We can combat it successfully only with faith in and 
the practice of democracy, the establishment of social justice, and a 
revival of Christian concern and sharing. 

What will surely bring atomic war is hatred added to: prejudice and 
ignorance, and the fanning of fear into violence. Each of us can say 
words and do deeds that accentuate the tensions of war. We can also 
say words and do deeds that undergird the structure of peace. 

We can have atomic blessings or atomic blastings. We cannot have 
both. We can enjoy the former. We cannot survive the latter—CHARLES 
A. WELLS 
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A CITY HARD TO REACH 


The following report comes from Reno, 
Nev. “This city is a hard one to reach . . . 
some felt it could not be done. But we are 
exceedingly grateful for the Conferences 
on Christ and World Need which filled 
our largest church auditorium for a solid 
week. Our church leaders 
are greatly encouraged 
towards further effort.” 
— Rev. Earl S. Barnett, 
for the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. Reno, Nev. 


Further information en request 
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well in advance 


He draws as 
he speaks 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST ard WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The June Issue 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Accordingly the June issue will 

go to press about June 6 and 
will thus reach subscribers about 
two weeks later than usual. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


> Epwin A. Bett is the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society’s Spe- 
cial Representative in Europe. 

> I. J. Brame is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Nampa, Idaho. 


> Kennets I. Brown is President of 
Denison University. He succeeded the 
late Avery A. Shaw in 1940. 


> Donatp B. Crowarp is Secretary 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 
Council on Christian Social Progress. 


> Kennetu M. Cooper is Director 
of Town and Country Work in Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island. 


> Hersert G. Gezorxk is Professor 
of Christian Sociology and World Re- 
lations at Andover Newton Theological 
School. 

> R. Dean Goopwin is the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society’s Secre- 
tary of Public Relations. 


> Isaac Hicernsoruam is Executive 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Bap- 
tist State Convention. He succeeded 
the late Hugh A. Heath in 1939. 
(Continued on following page) 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


CONTINUING MISSIONS’ SPRING PROGRAM of ANNOUNCEMENTS 
by BAPTIST SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Like all other enterprises and institutions today the American college, and particularly the de- 
nominational institution, faces difficult financial problems in this era of postwar inflation. 
Although tuition fees have been increased, this increase in revenue is offset by higher costs of 
operation, and by decline in income from invested funds occasioned by lower interest rates. 

Nevertheless the institutions featured on these pages are determined to do everything possible 
to furnish proper training for the young people enrolled as students. Theological seminaries, 


colleges, schools—all deserve hearty Baptist support. 


They can be recommended with confidence to any young people in your church who are in- 
terested in a college education, or who are planning to enter the ministry, or missionary 


service either at home or abroad. 


























— nant 


Qualified Men 


interested in Liberal Arts, Business 
or Pre-Professional Training 


are invited to apply for admission to the 
Freshman Class entering September 
1950 or for advanced standing 


(Applications from women closed March Ist) 


Write OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


DENISON 











cA ‘Baptist. Institution, 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING 
WITH COLLEGE AFFILIATION IF DESIRED 


OUR NEXT CLASS BEGINS IN JUNE 1950 


The Mounds-Midway School of Nursing, operated in connection with the 
Midway Hospital and Mounds Park Hospital, offers the unusual oppor- 
tunity of studying nursing in hospitals of high standards in an atmosphere 
of Christian fellowship and missionary interest. 







Minimum prerequisites for entrance: High school diploma, sound health, 
good character, and church affiliation. 


Application should be made to: 
Miss MARY DANIELSON, Director 
Mounds-Midway School of Nursing 
200 Earl Street St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


> CHARLOTTE S. TRUESDALE is the 
wife of Henry P.-Truesdale, a New 
York attorney. She is a member of the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Board and 
of the National Committee on Wom- 
an’s Work. 

> HELEN L. Turts is a missionary of 
the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, 
in Burma since 1919. 

> Louise Voru is principal of the 
Mather School, at Beaufort, S. C. 

> Howarp C. Wuirtcoms is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in West 
Somerville, Mass. 

> Vera G. Youn is the wife of Rev. 
M. Vincent Young, missionaries in 
Burma since 1931. 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


May I reply to Catherine Farrell’s 
letter in your February issue? I am a 
Baptist. I believe and am taught to 
exemplify a Christian spirit to every- 
one regardless of race, color or creed. 
Shame on us Baptists if ever we show 
lack of a Christian spirit. So I ask, is 
it Christian for the Roman Catholic 
Church to ban Protestantism in Spain 
and certain Latin American countries? 
If Miss Farrell says those countries 
act contrary to the teachings of her 
Church, then why is this not rectified? 
Is it not the policy of her Church to 
go along with other Churches when 
Catholics are in the minority, but 
when they are in the majority then 


Roman Catholicism is absolute? In 





Pillsbury Academy 


A fully accredited Baptist Academy with 
enviable national reputation, has had 74 
years’ experience in preparing young men for 
college. A school for boys aged 12 to 19. Mod- 
ern equipment. Reasonable rates. For catalog, 


G. R. STRAYER 


Box M OWATONNA, MINN. 








WRriTE for information 
about the BapTIsT College 
Known nationally as 


“THE CAMPUS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT” 


WILLIAM 
JEWELL 
COLLEGE 


14 Miles from Kansas City 


Co-educational, Liberal Arts, 
Highest Possible Academic 
Rating, All-Christian Fac- 
ulty, Seaderse Expenses, 
Student body from 32 to 37 


states 


Address: WILLIAM R. RIGGS 
Director of Admissions 
Room 202, Greene Hall 

Liberty, Mo. 








the city in which I live there has been 
no baccalaureate sermon in the last 
few years for the high school graduat- 
ing class because of a Roman Catholic 


School Board member and the op- 
position of the Catholic clergy. I was 
brought up by a Protestant uncle and 
an aunt who also brought up a Roman 
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of service . 


THE STRENGTH of a college lies in the strength 
of its alumni. . 
have distinguished themselves in many fields. 
. . . The college is now well in its second century 
. . offering a four year liberal arts 
course . . . with strong pre-professional training. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


. - Kalamazoo College alumni 


JOHN SCOTT EVERTON, President 








WORTHERN ALUMNI 
ON FOREIGN FIELDS 
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AFRICA 

BURMA 

CANADA 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 
CHINA . 
COSTA RICA 
CUBA . 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
OENMARK . 
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1468 alumni in the United States; 126 on foreign fields 


NORTHERN 
BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


...- 3040 

W. Washington 
Boulevard 
Chicago 12 
Illinois 


. .. Charles 
W. Koller, Th.D. 
President 


A world-wide ministry, by 
Northern, giving the Gospel 
to the uttermost parts of the 
world. 


Northern—a Baptist Semi- 
nary whose training is 
based on “Presenting the 
Gospel of Christ in the Spirit 
of Christ.” 


Full accreditation by the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities of the North Central Association. 
All courses and degrees included. 
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Catholic boy as strictly in his church 
as I in mine. Most Catholics admired 
my relatives for this and showed them 
many kindnesses. How many Cath- 
olics would do that for Protestants? 
Perhaps the Pope is the best informed 
man in Europe today, but if the 
United States had no official repre- 
sentation at the Vatican previous to 
the Roosevelt administration, then 
why should we maintain an ambas- 
sador there now? Politically and geo- 
graphically the Vatican is a sovereign 
state, but that would not prevent our 
Ambassador to Italy from familiariz- 
ing himself with the affairs of the 
Vatican State. If conditions Miss Far- 
rell mentions in Sweden are not Chris- 
tian, is it Christian for Roman Ca- 


CROZER 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Chester 
Pennsylvania 











A fully accredited sem- 
inary that provides 
high quality training for 
the parish ministry 

The home of the library 
and historical collection of 


the American Baptist 
Historical Society 


For information write: 
PRESIDENT 
SANKEY L. BLANTON 




















WAYLAND 


Academy 


offers four years of preparation for best uni- 
versities in thoroughly Christian environment. 
Individualized education, small classes, supervised 
study. Religious, home atmosphere. Schoo! of 
music, dramatics, public speaking. Coed. Athletics 
for all. New $300,000 gymnasium with swimming 
pool 


WEIMER K. HICKS, President 
Box M, Wayland Academy 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 








THE FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


or Choir 





oe interested in vocal music will enjoy the opportunities at 
Franklin College. Several highlights of the year are connected with 
the Franklin College Choir activities. 

First there is the thrill that comes to those chosen to sing in the 80-voice 
chapel choir, then the singular honor of being chosen for the 45-voice 
Concert Choir. 

This year the Concert Choir, with its unusual arrangements and harp 
accompaniment, will be heard throughout Indiana and Illinois. 


If you are interested in this and other opportunities at Franklin, 


Or if you want a catalog, other literature and information write to 
The Office of Admissions 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE + FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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tholicism to obliterate every semblance 
of Protestant faith in other countries 
where Catholicism is in the majority? 
Hasten the day when Protestants shall 
be as strict in their church canons, in 
membership attendance, and marriage 
as are the Catholics. May I conclude 
with this admonition, When thou 
judgest, judge with righteous judg- 
ment. May God almighty help us all 
to keep and preserve the same.— 
Lester F, Green, Corning, N. Y. 
=) 

The letter by Katherine Farrell in 
February Missions contained at least 
one statement that ought not go un- 
challenged, namely, that “there is no 
blackening of Protestantism in any 
Roman Catholic magazine.” I have 
before me an issue of The West Vir- 
ginia Register, the official Catholic 
newspaper of Wheeling in which an 
article castigates missionaries of Prot- 
estant groups in Latin America. In 
the same issue is an article about 
Methodist Bishop Oxnam which is no 
mere “rebuttal of remarks of Bishop 
Oxnam’’. Devastating and inaccurate 
is the criticism of Protestantism im- 


plied in this sentence, “The breeding 
grounds for the forms of atheistic 
totalitarianism that have risen in the 
world have been non-Catholic coun- 
tries." Your Roman Catholic corre- 
spondent ought to read the bitter 


attack made soon after Reformation 
Sunday in the official diocesan pub- 
lication of Steubenville, Ohio. It was 
a scorching denunciation of Rev. W. E. 
Burke, a former Roman Catholic 
priest, and of the Protestant churches 





BUCKNELL 


DOING THE JOB... 


A Professional College for Christian Workers 


COURSES AND DEGREES 


4-year college course. Special courses for 
transfers. B.A. and B.R.E. degrees. Major— 


UNIVERSITY 





One of the East’s Leading 
Co-educational Colleges 


Offers Courses in the Lib- 
eral Arts, Commerce and 
Finance, Education, En- 
gineering, Music, and the 
Sciences 


Students from 30 states and 9 
foreign countries are included in 
the current enrolment 


HORACE A. HILDRETH 
President 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








DORMITORY LIFE 


mon ideals. 


Bible and Religious Education. Minor—Social 


Sciences. 


WORSHIP AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


Student government. Cooperative living. Com- 


SUPERVISED FIELD WORK 
Observation and practice teaching in Chris- 


tian Centers, 


churches, weekday schools, 


missions, kindergarten, nursery schools. 


Daily Chapel. Prayer Room. Prayer Groups. 


Gospel Teams. 


CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


EXPENSES 


$525—board, 


room, tuition, matriculation, 


fees. Scholarships available. 


Museums. Art Galleries. Musicals. Libraries. 


Industries. Other metropolitan privileges. 


@ WRITE FOR CATALOG @ 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 West Wellington Avenue 
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which dared to schedule a mass meet- 
ing to hear him.—Rev. David Gustaf- 
son, Weirton, West Va. 

1) 

Your editorial, “Review Without 
Preview,” on the work of the Commis- 
sion of Review, as usual, has honored 
what has been done by expecting that 
much more will be done! Criticism that 
does not dissipate itself in negatives is 
always contributory.—Rev. Ivan Mur- 
ray Rose, Philadelphia, Pa. 

=) 

I share in Misstons’ editorial regrets 
that the specific proposals of the Com- 
mission of Review were limited almost 
exclusively to matters of denomina- 
tional machinery. While the message 
which preceded the findings and rec- 
ommendations was intended to give 
some attention to spirit and life, never- 
theless we gave too little attention to 
where we are going and what we 
should be doing in the next decade or 
two.—Carl W. Tiller, Cheverly, Md. 

i) 

As a member of the Commission of 
Review I write to express my appre- 
ciation of your treatment of our report 
in Misstons. You have been very gen- 
erous. I am sure that all of us are grate- 
ful—Mary Edith (Mrs. Leslie B.) 
Arey, Chicago, Ill. 

=) 

That was a good editorial about the 
report of the Commission of Review. 
We do not need more machinery. What 
we do need is a willingness to do some- 





KEUKA COLLEGE 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 


“Education to meet the 
needs of women 
as a Christian personality 
as a Christian worker 


as a Christian homemaker 


as a Christian citizen.” 


For Information write: 


Registrar, Keuka College 
Keuka Park, New York 


B.S. degree 
in Nursing 


B.S. degree 
in Liberal Arts 
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thing and to spend our time in doing it 
instead of discussing how to change 
our methods of doing it. I greatly ap- 
preciated what you said about Con- 
gressman Charles A. Eaton. Why is it 
that when a man reaches a certain age 
he must resign from the pastorate and 
from many other occupations? In busi- 
ness, in Congress, and in public office, 
his age has little to do with his fitness. 
It ought not to anywhere. My hearty 
congratulations on your magnificent 
job as editor.—Rev. Harry S. Myers, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


The Retirement of 
Dr. C. C. Tillinghast 


> More THAN 200 New York 
City Baptists sat down to a testi- 
monial dinner in the Riverside 
Church on the evening of March 
21st in honor of Dr. C. C. Tilling- 
hast who retires in June as Princi- 





pal of the famous Horace Mann 
School. A large delegation came 
from the Creston Avenue Baptist 
Church where Dr. Tillinghast is a 
member. Numerous friends repre- 
senting many phases of Northern 
Baptist activity in the New York 
metropolitan area were present to 
express their esteem and to pay 
tribute to him for his many years 
of association with the New York 
Baptist City Society, the Board of 
Education, and the Council on 
Finance and Promotion. After 
dinner speakers included Secre- 
taries Stanley B. Hazzard and 
Luther Wesley Smith, Dr. Charles 
O. Wright of White Plains, N. Y., 
and Baptist Education Center 
Director Horatio Hill. Proudest 
among the guests was Dr. Tilling- 
hast’s mother who will be 95 years 
old on her next birthday. In behalf 





2606 Dwight Way 


WHAT | FOUND 


“T have found in the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School an enriching atmosphere. Academically 
and socially it is an ideal training center for 
full-time Christian service. I am grateful for 
the spiritual guidance, the interracial friend- 
ships, the fine courses of study, and the genuine 
Christian spirit which I am experiencing here.” 


CRO 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 





MARTHA BARNETT 
of Butte, Montana, a 
graduate of Redlands 
University 


Berkeley 4, California 
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HE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


is training these young women and others fo serve as 
Pastor’s ASSISTANTS 
Socrat Workers 


We offer 3 Courses: 


3-Year Diploma Course. 

2-Year Diploma Course (for high school graduates with 
sufficient advanced credits). 

4-Year College and Institute Course with B.A. or B.S. 
_ degrees and Institute Diploma. College work taken at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania or Temple. 


ScHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE e 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue 


Mission WorKERS 
Cuurca SECRETARIES 
Curistian Epucation Directors 


Frecp EXPERIENCE 
Writeto 


Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
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of Dr. Tillinghast’s friends Secre- 
tary Hazzard presented as a fare- 
well gift a handsome desk and a 
chair, miniatures of which were on 
display. With deep feeling, yet 
with his customary brilliant humor 
and sparkling wit, Dr. Tillinghast 
responded and then in an autobi- 
ographical review he voiced his 
gratitude for his Christian parent- 
age, his college education at Brown 
University, and the long fruitage 
of an early impulse in his soul to 
serve humanity. This purpose has 
been achieved in many fields of 
Christian endeavor. For 18 years 
he the Board of 
Education and for 18 years has 
been President of the New York 
Baptist City Society. He has been 
principal of the Mann 
School, has served on the Faculty 
of Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University, and has been advisor 
numerous educational organ- 
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New York responsibilities in June 
Dr. Tillinghast will make his home 
in Connecticut. 


Annual Meetings 
ForEIGN Mission Society 


The 134th annual meeting of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, a corporation organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of the states 
of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
New York, will be held in Mechanics 
Hall, Boston, Mass., May 26, 1950, 
at 9:10 a.m., and/or at a later session 
during the scheduled meetings of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, to act 
upon any report that shall then be 
presented, to elect officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers, and to 
transact any other business that may 
properly come before the meeting.— 
R. W. Shafer, Acting Rec. Secretary. 


Woman’s ForeiGn Society 


The 77th annual meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
(Continued on page 319) 
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A CHRISTIAN CHANCE 
TO EVERY CHILD 
The Juvenile | 
| Protection Program | 
Can Help | 
| Juvenile Protection Sunday ... Literature... Field Surveys 
| Recreation Leaders Laboratories ...Junior Citizens Camps 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION Write 
THE JUVENILE PROTECTION PROGRAM — DEPARTMENT OF CITIES 
| The American Baptist Home Mission Society . 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Photo by J. R. Wilson 


A Belgian Congo Baptist Pastor and his Family 


A Two-Way Blessing... 


Your Gift as an annuity will insure to you a generous, regular, depend- 
able income as long as you live. It will also help to make Christ known 
in India, Burma, China, Japan, the Philippines, and the Belgian Congo. 
Every year from 30,000 to 40,000 baptisms are reported on these fields. 


For detailed information, write for free leaflets: 


YOUR WILL — Forrest Smith, Treasurer, American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


ANNUITIES — A Way to Give and to Receive — Jesse 
R. Wilson, Home Secretary, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 
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BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD — Regarding 
both wills and annuities — Annie E. Root, Treasurer, 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Address for both Societies: 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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WE MEET AGAIN IN BOSTON 


The Judson Centennial session of the Northern Baptist Convention in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., June 17-25, 


1914 in commemoration of the first one hundred years of American Baptist foreign missions. Another centennial 

occurs this year, the 100th anniversary of the death of Adoniram Judson on April 12, 1850 when he died on shipboard 

en route to the United States and was buried at sea. Presiding at the Boston Convention in 1914 was Henry Bond. 
Convention President, Mrs. Howard G. Colwell {insert below} will preside at Boston this month 
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Then and Now in Boston 


WHE Northern Baptist Convention last 
met in Boston in 1914. The occasion 
3 was the Judson Centennial to com- 
memorate 100 years of Baptist foreign missions. 
This year marks another centenary. On April 12, 
1850 Adoniram Judson died and was buried at 
sea. “‘Malden his birthplace; the ocean his 
sepulcher,”” quoted Dr. O. P. Gifford from the 
Malden Memorial Tablet, in his Judson Cen- 
tennial address. 

How transient is life is revealed in the pro- 
gram of 1914. Most participants have departed 
into the world of infinite dimensions. Gone from 
our fellowship, to mention only a few, are Henry 
Bond, E. W. Hunt, W. C. Bitting, W. B. Riley, 
H. L. Morehouse, F. L. Anderson, H. C. Mabie, 
Edward Judson, O. P. Gifford, Jacob Speicher, 
H. B. Benninghoff, H. B. Grose, Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery. Among the few survivors is John 
R. Mott, 85 years old, grand old man of foreign 
missions. At Boston he delivered the closing 
address, ‘‘Why We Should Enlarge Our Plans.” 

Much has happened during the intervening 
36 years. The First World War, the postwar era, 
the great depression, the rise of fascist dictator- 
ships, the Second World War with its shattering 
consequences on mission fields, the emergence 
of Russia as a world power—all have prevented 
the consummation of larger plans. These 36 
years have also witnessed a needless Baptist 
theological controversy which likewise bears 
responsibility for the failure to enlarge our 
plans. And now the hydrogen bomb has brought 
to humanity a feeling of appalling insecurity 
that no Baptist in the serene and complacent 
security which life offered in 1914 could possibly 
have imagined. The Boston Convention met in 
another world. 
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The lack of missionary progress since the 
Judson Centennial is not surprising. Although 
foreign mission receipts have recorded a huge 
increase, from $1,201,528 in 1914 to $2,685,246 
in 1949, the comparison can easily prompt un- 
warranted conclusions because in actual service 
rendered to a needy world, the 36 years really 
register an immense decrease. The dollar has 
been so drastically devalued in gold content and 
so woefully reduced in purchasing power, that 
the cost of missionary work has trebled and 
quadrupled. Lack of progress is evident also in 
missionary staff, 413 in service today compared 
with 725 in 1914. Even if the Conservative 
Foreign Mission Society should disband and the 
Convention assume support of its 159 ap- 
pointees, total Northern Baptist foreign staff 
would then still be far below that supported by 
Northern Baptists 36 years ago. 

As a tribute to Adoniram Judson who died 
100 years ago, this month’s Boston Convention 
should issue a new challenge to larger missionary 
plans. It would be almost a miracle if the Boston 
program with its many reports and speeches 
were to present to Baptists any bold, strong, 
unevadable summons to undertake a new and 
truly sacrificial effort. We meet in Boston at a 
fateful hour in the life of our world. Surely it is a 
time when labels should be thrown away, con- 
troversy transcended, and divisiveness aban- 
doned, so that all might unite anew to serve a 
world in ghastly need of the redeeming, radiant, 
abundant life in Christ. We should work while 
it is yet day lest the incredible stupidity of po- 
litical and military leadership brings on the 
night:;in’.which our world may become only a 
burnt out cinder filled with the blasted cities of 
the dead. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


Airplane view of 
the towering Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda in 
Rangoon, Burma. 
Its covering of 
gold leaf cost 
the followers of 
Buddha an im- 
mense fortune 


A Spectacular Revival of Buddhism 
Challenges Christianity in Burma 


| bps sponsorship by the new Burma Govern- 
ment, a spectacular revival of Buddhism is 
sweeping across Burma. According to a special report 
by Mr. Robert Trumbull in The New York Times, 
this revival has been deliberately planned, (1) in 
order to check the spread of communism, and (2) to 
strengthen the position of Prime Minister Thakin Nu 
in the government. He is highly esteemed as an ex- 
traordinarily pious Buddhist and his personal hon- 
esty is above reproach. It is also common knowledge 
that he is prepared to enter monastic life as a monk 
in case he should be thrown out of political office. 
These facts have given him a political stature com- 
parable to that of the popular Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru in India. 

Thus far the revival has been featured by the trans- 
port in golden caskets and the exhibition throughout 
Burma of sacred relics of Buddhism which were 
brought over from Ceylon. From the countryside and 
the villages flock thousands of pilgrims to the cities 
to view these sacred relics. This creates a state of 
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This is probably 
Buddhism’s most 
famous shrine. Al- 
ways dominating 
Rangoon’s skyline 
it can be seen by 
incoming ships 
when still at sea 


mind unsympathetic to communism, explains Mr. 
Trumbull, and it enhances the popularity of the 
Prime Minister. Buddhism is strong in Burma be- 
cause 12,000,000 of its 17,000,000 people are claimed 
to be Buddhists. “No one can imagine Burma with- 
out Buddhism,” concludes Mr. Trumbull, “and 
Buddhist leaders say they cannot imagine Buddhism 
mixed with communism.” 

This Buddhist revival in Burma presents a new 
postwar challenge to Christianity in the oldest 
Baptist foreign mission field. The centennial on April 
12th of the death of Adoniram Judson should remind 
Baptists again of their unfinished task in Burma. 


The Largest Birthday Cake 
In the City of New York 
HUGE birthday cake nine feet high, weighing 
half a ton, with four layers, all heavily frosted 
and circled with 70 blue candles, was baked by the 
Bakers and Confectioners Union of New York City 
and presented to the Salvation Army on its 70th 
birthday, March 10, 1950. After 300 celebrants had 
sung, ““Happy Birthday to You,” the cake was cut 
into 3,000 pieces and distributed to Salvation Army 
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institutions. Just prior to this the original scene was 
reenacted at the Battery where 70 years ago seven 
Salvation Army lassies accompanied by Commis- 
sioner G. S. Railton landed from England and began 
the Salvation Army’s philanthropic and evangelistic 
ministry. Using a Statue of Liberty excursion boat 
seven cadets representing the original seven lassies 
and Major Bramwell Tripp impersonating Commis- 
sioner Railton landed again at the Battery where 
they knelt in a prayer of thanksgiving and staged a 
brief but impressive birthday ceremony. Originally 
founded in England by General William Booth in 
1865, the Salvation Army is today an international 
organization serving in 92 different countries. Its 
personnel consists of 16,847 officers and cadets, 
42,580 persons without rank, 90,845 singers, and 
237,247 home league members. Last year it supplied 
25,437,719 meals, furnished work to 32,903 men, 
secured jobs for 56,585 others, operated 87 maternity 
homes, took care of 23,331 mothers, maintained 95 
clinics and treated 87,988 patients. Its publications 
totalled 119 with circulation of 1,791,017. The Sal- 
vation Army is a charter member of the World 
Council of Churches. 


Four Indonesian Postage Stamps 
Convey a Message to the United States 


HE new Republic of Indonesia (See MISSIONS, 

January, 1950, pages 10-11) has issued its first 
postage stamps. Stamp collectors among Missions’ 
readers have probably already secured copies for 
their collections. The four stamps feature portraits 
respectively of George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, and 
thus pay gracious tribute to the prestige and idealism 
of the United States of America. The four Americans 
honored typify freedom, democracy, peace, integrity. 
The third man is regarded by The Saturday Evening 





Post as “the most civilized man of his time.”” When 
he suggested the stamp designs President Sukarno of 
Indonesia may also have had in mind Benjamin 
Franklin’s abhorrence of war, for he wrote in 1788, 
“T lament the prospect of a horrid war which is likely 
to engage so great a part of a mankind. There is little 
good gained and so much mischief done generally by 
wars that I wish the imprudence of undertaking them 
was more evident.”” What would Benjamin Franklin 
write today? This philatelic tribute to the United 
States by a vigorous young republic in the Far East 
should have a sobering effect on the American people. 
It should prompt them more resolutely to maintain 
their idealism, uphold their democratic principles, 
and preserve their integrity, especially in relations 
with other nations. When the people of a new nation 
look up to America with respect and consider the 
founders of America as heroes to be emulated, it is 
mightily important that such respect be justified 
and that American conduct and foreign policy shall 
not disillusion them. 


The First Christian Chief Justice 
Of the Supreme Court of Japan 


OR the first time in its history the Supreme Court 

of Japan has a Christian jurist as its Chief Justice. 
He is Kotaro Tanaka, formerly Professor of Law in 
the Imperial University and more recently Minister 
of Education in the Imperial Cabinet. Usually the 
Chief Justice has been a Shintoist, occasionally a 
Buddhist. The Christians of Japan constitute only a 
small minority, only 346,049 in a total population 
of 78,101,473, and to have a Christian layman ele- 
vated to the highest judicial position in the Japanese 
Empire enhances the influence of the Christian move- 
ment. It proves again that the Christian progress of 
nation is registered by quality of Christian disciple- 
ship as well as by quantity of Christian disciples. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND COM- 
MUNISM cannot be escaped. Our best hope is that 
communism may dynamite Christianity out of its 
complacency and indifference and that the church 
may enter upon a sacrificial and passionate crusade 
for the souls of men.—Rev. Frederick B. Harris 

So 

OuR CURRENT NOMINAL CHRISTIANITY has been 
worn threadbare in its feeble efforts to bring in the 
Kingdom of God. It is too anemic today to stand up 
before a new, lusty, materialistic paganism.—Rev. 
Merlyn A. Chappel 
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FAILURE TO CHANGE CERTAIN HABITS of thought 
and action deeply imbedded in the American people 
may cause this nation to wind up as a hated arro- 
gance beleaguered on an isolated, indefensible island. 
—President Bryn J. Hovde 

& 

WE RELIGIOUS FOLK ASSUME TOO MUCH even in the 
terms we use. We talk of salvation, revelation, prayer, 
grace, atonement, the Son of God, the Savior of 
mankind; but these terms are utterly foreign to the 
generation that has grown up in our midst.—Rev. 
Theodore Cuyler Speers 
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Nmall in Area but Great in Baptist History 


By ISAAC HIGGINBOTHAM 





Three churches that every Northern Baptist Convention delegate should visit, the First Baptist Churches respec- 
tively in Newton Centre, Worcester, and Malden, Mass. The last mentioned has in it the Judson Memorial Tablet 





== ware, and Connecticut are smaller in 
area; yet its original charter took in land from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Western Ocean, and 
later included the District of Maine. Although 
now small in area, Massachusetts is packed with 
much of our early Baptist history. Here Baptists 
were first persecuted in the New World; here 
was organized our first missionary society, both 
home and foreign in its outreach; here American 
foreign mission interests began under the hay- 
stack at Williams College and at Andover Sem- 
inary; here the Judsons were born; from here 
they sailed with Luther Rice for India; and it 
was to Massachusetts that they looked for 
support when they became Baptists; here at 
Worcester were the beginnings of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society; here were the 
roots of our Woman’s Foreign Mission Society; 
on Newton Seminary Hill began Baptist theo- 
logical education; and on Beacon Hill Boston, 
for many years, were the headquarters of much 
of our organized denominational life. 

While it is true that the Pilgrims of Plymouth 
were real Separatists seeking freedom of worship, 
on the other hand the Puritans of Boston had 
been inoculated with the heresy of a State 
Church. It was in their blood. They had for- 
gotten that they sought a sanctuary from the 
oppression of the Church of England. So they 
proceeded to set up a theocracy in which the 
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Massachusetts is the fourth smallest state in the 
United States; yet it is great and rich in Baptist 
history. Here American Baptists had their 
beginnings and here their corporate life and 
organization had its origin. Baptist delegates 
to the Northern Baptist Convention in Boston 
will walk on sacred soil. The experience should 
contribute to reverence for a noble past and a 
determination for a glorious future. 





state and the church were united, blended into 
one government and mode of life. This was 
hard soil in which Baptists sought rootage for 
their convictions and their churches. So they 
faced bitter opposition. Roger Williams was 
banished and at Providence he founded the First 
Baptist Church in America, and the first colony 
in the New World that guaranteed full civil 
and religious freedom. Here in Massachusetts 
Thomas Painter of Hingham was publicly 
whipped for his Baptist beliefs; President 
Dunster, the first president of Harvard College, 
was forced to resign his presidency and was 
hounded to death because he opposed infant 
baptism. John Clark and Obadiah Holmes were 
thrust into jail in Boston. The latter was un- 
mercifully flogged in front of the Old State 
House. Early Baptists and their churches were 
so bitterly opposed that it was long after the 
first quarter of the 19th century before Baptists 
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and others were freed from taxes to support the 
Congregational order in Massachusetts. 

The first Baptist church in Massachusetts 
was founded in 1663 at Sea Cuncke by Rev. 
John Myles, pastor of a Baptist church in 
Illston, Wales. He had brought his members 
with him to the New World seeking freedom of 
worship. The General Court ordered them to 
move beyond the border and so the church 
moved over the line into Rhode Island, but 
later returned under the protection of the 
Plymouth Colony and settled at Swansea. At 
the end of ten years the church had 200 mem- 
bers. It still worships on the same site. 

The First Baptist Church of Boston was 
founded in 1665 by Thomas Gould, a fearless 
proponent of Baptist doctrine. As its first pas- 
tor, he paid the price of bitter and unrelenting 
persecution on the part of the pastors of the 
standing order and the civil magistrates. He 
and many others of his church were often in 
prison. Thomas Gould later moved to Noddles 
Island, now East Boston, where he died in 
1675, his death hastened by persecution and 
prison. In 1678 the church decided to build a 
meeting house on Back Street, now Salem 
Street. In order to keep the purpose secret the 
building was constructed like a large resi- 
dence. Nevertheless the General Court locked 





and barred the doors. The raw East wind of 
early March did not prevent the members from 
worshipping on the lawn beside the church. | 
Finally they forced open the doors and defied 
the General Court by continuing to worship in 
their meeting house. On this site the First Bap- 
tist Church worshipped for 150 years. 

The spread of Baptist convictions across the 
state and the establishment of churches from 
Boston to the Berkshires makes a stirring story. 
In 1800 there were about 25,000 inhabitants in 
Boston and less than 500,000 in the state. Yet 
there were already 100 Baptist churches with 
6,000 members. The largest church was at 
Dartmouth with 347 members. In the closing 
years of the 18th century Baptists, with other 
evangelicals, felt the stir of the Great Awaken- 
ing. They felt a yearning to reach people in 
remote areas for Christ. Pastors were given 
leave of absence and went forth into the fron- 
tiers and the wilderness to preach the gospel. 
This, however, was inadequate and the question 
was asked, “How can we adequately meet the 
need for missionary outreach?” One of these 
pastors sent forth by the Shaftsbury Association 
had made a preaching tour of 600 miles without 
meeting another minister of the gospel. 

Leading Baptist preachers of Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, including Rev. Samuel Stillman of 


BELOW: Three historic landmarks which every delegate to the Northern Baptist Convention should visit. LEFT: 
The Park Sirect siete Aeaeaain Church on Boston Common, familiarly known as “Brimstone Corner” because of its 
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vigorous preaching in former years 
about the penalty for sin; CENTER: 
The home of Paul Revere; RIGHT: 
The old North Church from the 
steeple of which the lanterns sig- 
nalled to Paul Revere the coming 
of the British and started him on the 
famous “Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere” 
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the First Church, and Rev. Thomas Baldwin 
of the Second Church, Boston, and Rev. Ha- 
zekiah Smith of Haverhill, called a meeting for 
May 26, 1802, that marked the entrance of 
Baptists upon a missionary service that was 
more far-reaching than they could possibly 
have imagined. They organized the first mis- 
sionary society of Baptists in the New World 
with the following purpose: “To furnish preach- 
ing and to promote the knowledge of evangelistic 
truth in the new settlements within these 
United States; and further if circumstances 
should render it proper.”” Thus the Massachu- 
setts Baptist Missionary Society was launched. 
On that same day Rev. John Tripp and Rev. 
Isaac Case were appointed missionaries for the 
district of Maine and the British Provinces, 
and another missionary was appointed for 
Western Massachusetts. Each missionary fur- 
nished his own horse, was allowed traveling 
expenses, and received $5 a week as compensa- 
tion. All contributions received by them were 
for the work of the society. 

At the second annual meeting of the society 
held in May of 1803 it was voted to proceed to 
publish a missionary magazine and Dr. Thomas 
Baldwin was appointed magazine “conductor.” 


NOTE—This was the beginning of MISSIONS 
which, although its name has been changed three 
times, thus bas an unbroken continuity of 148 
years. See editorial masthead at top of page 286. 
This explains why this issue is listed as Volume 
148, Number 5.—ED 


The work of this first missionary society was 
not limited to Massachusetts. Special attention 
was soon given to work in New Brunswick. In 
1808 the society was incorporated and allowed 
to hold real estate and other property. The 
report of that year shows that the society had 
13 missionaries at work in Vermont, New York, 
New Hampshire, Lower Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, and the District of Maine, and also among 
the Tuscarora Indians. In 1810 a committee was 
appointed for domestic missions with special 
responsibility of aiding churches in the support 
of pastors. In 1814 another committee was ap- 
pointed to provide supplies for destitute places. 

In 1816 the name of the missionary magazine 
was changed from The Massachusetts Baptist 
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Missionary Magazine to The American Baptist 
Missionary Magazine and Missionary Intelli- 
gencer. We are surely glad that Baptists later 
adopted the simpler name of Missions. 

The second and third decades were marked 
by the organizing of many churches both inside 


and outside of Massachusetts. In 1822 an 
appropriation was made to Rev. Adoniram 
Judson for the translation of the scriptures into 
Burmese. That same year outstanding ministers 
in Massachusetts were given $30 per year to 
engage in part time itinerant ministry. Money 
was appropriated for work with the Oneida 
Indians. Two young Negroes were sent to 
Dartmouth College to prepare for work in 
Haiti. 

In 1823 the society took over the support of 
John Mason Peck who labored diligently in the 
West and beyond the Mississippi River until 
the formation of the Home Mission Society. 
The following year missionaries were appointed 
to Montreal and to Upper Canada. John Mason 
Peck reported of the dire need in Illinois and 
Missouri and work was opened in those areas. 
Appropriations were made for the support of 
pastors in Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and even Missouri. Of the 
more than 300 churches now in Massachusetts 
all but 25 have been aided at some time in their 
history by the Massachusetts Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and many others no longer in 
existence. 

Soon the enlarging field became too vast in 
area and too populous for the evangelizing 
agency of the Baptists of a single state. On 
account of the scarcity of missionaries, cor- 
respondence was conducted throughout the 
United States to discover men qualified and 
trained to become missionaries. A committee 
was appointed to confer with the graduating 
class of Newton Seminary and given power to 
expend $100. for each graduate who would 
settle in the West as a missionary. 

Eventually the Society began to feel the 
strain of its western missions and other work 
outside of Massachusetts. After Rev. Jonathan 
Going, pastor of the First Church of Worcester, 
and John Mason Peck had made a tour through- 
out the Western country, a committee reported, 
“*Measures ought to be adopted immediately to 
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organize a Home Mission Society, either by 
modifying the operations of this Society or by 
forming another.” In 1832 the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society was organized. As 
far as possible the work of the Massachusetts 
Society outside of Massachusetts was trans- 
ferred to the new Society. 

The next year was a great year for Massa- 
chusetts Baptists. The state constitution was 
amended largely through their efforts, and it 
did away with taxes for the support of the 
State Church. Thus the struggle for the com- 
plete separation of church and state in the 
United States ended where it began, and where 
it had been most bitter, in Massachusetts. 

Now that the Home Mission Society was 
organized, Massachusetts Baptists decided to 
merge their own two state missionary organiza- 
tions into one under the name of Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention. Rev. Alonzo King was 
made Secretary. He threw himself so earnestly 
into its work that he broke under the strain and 
died within a few months. 

For a time the interest in foreign missions 
and in the work of the new Home Mission 
Society in the West led to a decline of interest 
and support in state missions. Many attempts 
were made to secure increased funds but to no 
real avail. In 1839 the duties of the Secretary 
had to be carried by a pastor with nominal 
expense. In 1840 total receipts were only $2,121, 
and only $230 was appropriated to the churches. 
How different from today with a total budget 
of the Massachusetts Convention, including 
trust funds, of almost $140,000, and the operat- 
ing budget almost $107,000. In 1841 the Board 
was able to distribute $558. for work in the 
state. This year the Board is appropriating 
about $15,000 toward pastors’ salaries and 
more than $15,000 for bi-lingual churches and 
missions. 

The first 50 years of the Massachusetts Bap- 
tist Convention were years of great out-reach in 
Home Missions, at first largely beyond . the 
state and later within its borders. The second 
50 years were years of expansion in starting 
new churches and Sunday schools, many of 
which became churches. In connection with this 
work the name of the late Dr. W. W. Main is 
remembered for his leadership. During this 
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period work for the New Americans was taken 
up especially among the French immigrants 
from Canada. Dr. George W. Bosworth and 
Dr. W. H. Eaton were the Convention Secre- 
taries during that period, the latter being called 
the Abraham Lincoln of Massachusetts Bap- 
tists. The third 50 years which are drawing to a 
close have seen the strengthening of denomina- 
tional ties, the formation of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, and the development of mis- 
sionary cooperation and the unified budget. 
Then came the Christian Education emphasis, 
especially on Leadership Training under Dr. 
F. F. Peterson, our first Director of Christian 
Education, who was the prime mover in the 
development of the School of Methods at 
Ocean Park. 

In all these denominational movements Mas- 
sachusetts had a large share through its State 
Secretaries whose names were known all over 
the Northern Baptist Convention, Dr. Frank 
W. Padelford, later Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Education, and Dr. Hugh A. Heath, 
a Christian statesman, who for more than 20 
years was General Secretary, and under whose 
tutelage the present General Secretary worked 
for 17 years almost like a “‘son in the faith.” 
From its staff during the years the Massa- 
chusetts Convention has sent leaders into the 
larger denominational work, among them Rev. 
Benjamin P. Browne, of the Board of Education 
and Publication, Rev. Elmer C. Adams, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Tri-State Area of Montana, 
Utah, Idaho, and Miss Dorothy O. Bucklin, 
Secretary of Missions for the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. 

In Boston the State Convention and the 
Boston Baptist Bethel City Mission Society 
work in brotherly cooperation. City Mission 
work in Boston began officially with the Baptist 
Bethel in 1850 for work among hundreds of 
sailors in the North End. Today it is a Christian 
Center ministering in many ways to its area, 
which is largely Italian. The Boston Baptist 
City Mission Society was organized in 1899 and 
worked among many different racial groups. In 
1921 the two societies were merged as a Class A 
Standard City Mission Society and are carrying 
on a varied ministry at the Bethel, the Heath 
Center, and with work among Italians, Portu- 
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guese, Negroes, as well as with some of our 
regular churches in mission areas. Rev. Ralph 
C. Ostergren, as Director of the Society, is a 
missionary more than a director and all of his 
missionaries know him and love him. The so- 
ciety is rendering today the largest missionary 
service in its history. Delegates to the Northern 
Baptist Convention should surely visit the Bap- 
tist Bethel and the Heath Christian Center. 

For the training of Baptist ministers for the 
pastorate and for missionary service Newton 
Hill was chosen 125 years ago as the location 
of our oldest seminary, Newton Theological 
Institution. The Peck estate with a mansion 
house was purchased as the home for the new 
school. Today this campus consists of about 
400 acres with 14 buildings. One of the most 
significant contributions of this Seminary to 
the Baptist denomination has been the mission- 
aries, the Christian educators, and the de- 
nominational leaders that it has sent forth to 
serve in every part of our country and in the 
entire world. 

In 1926 Dr. Everett C. Herrick became Presi- 
dent and led the Seminary for 20 years. Soon 
after his term began he was instrumental in 
merging with it the famous Andover Seminary 
under the present name of the Andover-Newton 
Theological School. During his administration 
the financial situation of the school was strength- 
ened, more buildings were erected, and the Hill 
was made the center for many local church and 
denominational conferences and retreats. The 
school is now moving forward under the able 





Faculty and students on the campus lawn of the Andover 
Newton Theological School in Newton Centre, Mass. 
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leadership of Dr. Harold W. Tribble, former 
Professor of Theology at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary of Louisville. A visit to 
the Hill is a “‘must” for all delegates. 

Massachusetts Baptists are also proud of two 
other institutions, the Baptist Home, and the 
New England Baptist Hospital, one of the best 
equipped and most attractive hospitals in the 
United States. 

The Convention now has about 320 churches 
and about 100,000 members of whom more 
than 80,000 are resident members. I can men- 
tion only a few of the historic Baptist churches 
in the Boston area. 

The First Baptist Church of Boston con- 
tinues its ministry on Commonwealth Avenue 
and gives the same strong witness to our Baptist 
faith which it has through the centuries. Its 
pastor is Rev. J. Ulman Miller, who came from 
Indiana a year ago and has already made a 
place for himself in the city. 

The Clarendon Street Baptist Church where 
Rev. A. J. Gordon had such a rich ministry, 
where Gordon College began, in whose building 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society was born, continues in a needy area. 
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Tremont Temple which houses the 
church famous and also Massa- 
chusetts Baptist Headquarters 


Tremont Temple Baptist Church, “The 
Stranger’s Sabbath Home”, three times de- 
stroyed by fire, still maintains its evangelistic 
ministry in down town Boston. Here Dr. Rus- 
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sell H. Conwell, as a lad, received his inspira- 
tion. In its auditorium he dedicated the proceeds, 
more than $6,000,000, of his lecture, “‘Acres of 
Diamonds’’, for the education of poor students. 
Here in 1872 Dr. George Lorimer began his 
ministry characterized by tremendous preaching 
power that lasted until 1901. Today Dr. Sidney 
W. Powell is leading the church into a genuine 
fellowship and is maintaining the evangelistic 
emphasis in great Sunday evening services. 

The Ruggles Street Baptist Church in which 
the late Daniel Sharpe Ford was interested and 
in which he still maintains that interest through 
funds left in charge of the Boston Baptist 
Social Union, is still carrying on its famous 
ministry in music, in helpfulness to the needy 
of the community, and in gospel preaching 
under Dr. James T. Rider. 

The First Baptist Church of Malden, birth- 
place of Adoniram Judson, has a beautiful 
sanctuary and an excellent parish house well 
located in Malden Square. The ministries of Dr. 
C. H. Moss and of Dr. W. Quay Rosselle are 
still fragrant memories in the life of that church. 
Today Dr. Hillyer H. Straton is in the midst 
of a rich and fruitful ministry. 

The First Baptist Church in Newton Centre, 
which has always been closely associated with 
the seminary on Newton Hill and with many 
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denominational activities through its pastors 
and members, has recently had a change of 
pastors. After a long and influential ministry 
of 30 years marked by great preaching, Dr. 
Charles W. Arbuckle retired about two years 
ago. Today the church is eagerly facing the 
future with its new pastor, Rev. Russell H. 
Bishop. 

Space will not permit reference to many other 
strong churches in the city and the suburbs, but 
I must mention the First Baptist Church of 
Worcester from which Dr. Jonathan Going 
went forth to become the first secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. After 
a disastrous fire some years ago, the church was 
rebuilt. The new sanctuary, children’s chapel, 
and the educational unit constitute one of the 
most beautiful, attractive and efficient, group of 
church buildings in the country. Since 1929 Dr. 
Thomas S. Roy has been its pastor. He is recog- 
nized far and wide as a preacher of unusual 
ability. If any delegates drive through Worces- 
ter, it would be worth while to see this church. 

It is hoped that this article will whet your 
appetite so that you will not be satisfied until 
in May you come to Boston and the rest of 
Massachusetts to see for yourself so many 
places that are so closely associated with Baptist 
beginnings in the United States. 
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The Northern Baptist Convention 


The Mid-Century Convention at Boston, Mass., May 22-26, 1950 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Convention Theme: “ Witnessing in All Generations.” 


Convention Text: “Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations.”—Psalm 90: 1. 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


“The Witness of our Fellowship” 
9:30 a.m.4:15 p.m.—A Pilgrimage to Providence 
and a special Convocation at Brown University. 
(Special bus service. See page 300.) 


EVENING SESSION 


7:30. Worship Service with Communion in Me- 
chanics Hall, upon invitation of the First Baptist 
Church, Melrose, Mass. 

Music by First Baptist Choir, Worcester, Mass. 

Minister of Worship—Rev. Clarence Cranford. 


MISSIONS 


Convention Sermon by Rev. Theron Chastain. 
Minister of Communion—Rev. Wallace Forgey. 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


FoRENOON SESSION 
‘Witnessing through Stewardship” 

8:00. Bible Study—Prof. James R. Branton. Mis- 
sion Study—Rev. William Keech. 

9:00. Devotional Moments—Rev. Paul O. Mad- 
sen. 

9:15. Message of Welcome—Rev. Sidney W. 
Powell. 
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9:20. President’s Address—Mrs. Howard G. Col- 
well. 

10:00. Fellowship of Song—Rev. E. E. Gates, Jr. 

10:10. Convention Business: Commission of Re- 
view, Instruction on State Delegation Meetings. 

10:50. Convention at Worship—Rev. Theodore F. 
Adams. 

11:30. Meetings of State Delegations. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Rev. Max W. Mor- 


2:00. Devotional Moments 
gan. 

2:15. Announcement of Committees. 

2:40. Introduction of Fraternal Delegates. 

3:00. Convention Business: Reports of General 
Council, Council on Finance and Promotion, Fi- 
nance Committee; Presentation of Budget 1950-51; 
Commission of Review; Christian Social Progress. 

5:00. Adjournment. 


EVENING SESSION 
15. Music. 
:30. Stewardship—Sec. Paul H.Conrad. 
8:15. Stewardship Address—President 
Stassen, University of Pennsylvania. 


~) «) 
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Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


FORENOON SESSION 
“The Urgency of Our Witness” 


8:00. Bible Study—Rev. J. R. Branton. 

8:00. Mission Study—Rev. Mark Rich. 

9:00. Devotional Moments—Rev. Ralph T. Cobb. 

9:10. Baptist World Alliance—Sec. Arnold T. 
Ohrn. 


9:20. Green Lake Presentation. 
9:45. Convention Business: Adoption of the Bud- 
get; Other Business; Commission of Review. 
11:30. Convention at Worship—Rev. Theodore F. 
Adams. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00. Devotional Moments—Rev. C. Elroy 
Shikles. 

2:15. Home Missions Presentations and Rosa 0. 
Hall Award. 

3:00. Crucial Issues Panel conducted by Rev. 
George M. Derbyshire, “Missions at the Home 
Base.” 

4:00. Commission of Review. 

5:00. Adjournment. 


EVENING SESSION 
7:15. Music. 
7:30. Sec. G. Pitt Beers. 
7:50. Sec. Jesse R. Wilson. 
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8:10. Address: U. S. Congressman Walter H. 


Judd, M.D., former medical missionary in China. 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 
FoRENOON SESSION 
**A United Witness” 


8:00. Bible Study—Teacher to be announced. 

Mission Study—Sec. John Skoglund and 
Sec. Dorothy E. Stevens. 

9:00. Devotional Moments—Rev. J. W. Bowles. 

9:10. National Committee on Woman’s work. 

9:15. Committee on Relations with Disciples. 

9:25. Committee on Student Work. 

9:40. Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 

10:00. Commission of Review. 

10:50. Address—Rev. Orlando Tibbetts, Mexico. 

11:30. Convention at Worship—Rev. Theodore F. 

Adams. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00. Devotional Moments—Rev. Gordon Tor- 
gerson. 
2:15. Association of Educational Institutions. 
2:25. Board of Education. 
3:00. Crucial Issues Panel, conducted by Rev. 
George M. Derbyshire, * Baptist-Disciples Merger.” 
4:00. Convention Business: Committee on Nomi- 
nations; Committee on Resolutions. 


5:00. Adjournment. 
EVENING SESSION 
7:15. Andover Newton Seminary Choir. 
7:30. Baptist Youth Fellowship: “Baptist Youth 


on World Highways.” 
8:15. Ecumenical Message—Bishop G. B. Oxnam. 


Friday, May 26, 1950 


FORENOON SESSION 
“Our Witness—Yesterday and Tomorrow” 


8:00. Bible Study—Teacher to be announced. 
Mission Study—Miss Florence Stansbury 
and Miss Elsie P. Kappen. 
9:00. Devotional Moments—Rev. Alton Snyder. 
9:10. Convention Business: Election of Officers; 
Annual Meetings of Cooperating Agencies; Action 
on Resolutions. 
11:30. Convention at Worship—Rev. Theodore F. 
Adams. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00. Devotional Moments—Rev. Leslie Eads. 
2:15. World Council of Churches—Mrs. Leslie E. 


Swain. 
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2:30. Address—Rev. Edwin A. Bell. 

3:00. Crucial Issues Panel conducted by Rev. 
George M. Derbyshire: “Is our Baptist Education 
Effective?” 

4:00. Federal Council of Churches; Unfinished 
Business. 

5:00. Adjournment. 





EvENING SEssion 
7:15. Music. 
7:30. Historical Pageant: “The Contribution of 


New England to Our Baptist Heritage.” 


8:30. Presentation of New Missionaries. 
9:15. Dedication—Rev. Charles L. Seasholes. 
9:30. Final Adjournment. 








Plymouth, Mass., is only a short drive from Boston, where the Pilgrims landed in 1620. Enclosed 
within this stately granite portico is the historic Plymouth Rock 
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A WELCOME TO BOSTON 


By HOWARD C. WHITCOMB 


E WELCOME you to Boston, to the city 

of the famous Boston Baked Beans, the 
city that has proved its ability to lift the 
ordinary into the extraordinary, and to impart 
to the humble such distinction that its superior 
quality has become world renowned. 

Boston business welcomes you. No other city 
has ever offered superior cooperation on the 
part of the Convention Bureau of its Chamber 
of Commerce and of its Hotel Men’s Association. 

The beauty of Boston welcomes you. Where 
within a few minutes walk of the Convention 
auditorium will you find such delightful sur- 
roundings of nature as The Fenway with its 
boulevards, shrubs, and walks, the Charles 
River Memorial Esplanade, the Boston Public 
Garden with its flower beds, lagoon, and swan 
boats, the famous Boston Common, and the 
ocean front along the North and South Shore? 

Boston brains welcome you. I cannot pass 
this welcome by! Late May and June will be 
the commencement season and an ideal time to 
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visit the widely known institutions of learning 
in and about Boston and to see them in holiday 
mood for graduations and class reunions. 

Boston Baptists welcome you. Boston is the 
mother city of Baptist home and foreign mis- 
sions, of Missions magazine, the home of mar- 
tyrs who contended for the faith in Colonial 
days, and the center from which preachers, 
missionaries, teachers, doctors have gone to the 
far corners of the earth to make known the glad 
tidings of the gospel, and to bear witness to the 
Christian way of life. To this city the Baptist 
fellowship bids you welcome. We hope you will 
visit the historic shrines and take some of the 
attractive proposed tours. 

On behalf of the Boston Baptist Social Union, 
the Woman’s Baptist Social Union, the Massa- 
chusetts Baptist State Convention, the Boston 
Baptist City Mission Society, and the Boston 
churches, we extend a most hospitable welcome. 

THE Boston CoMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 
Howard C. Whitcomb, Chairman 
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Helping the World's Most Unfortunate People 


By EDWIN A. BELL 
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A camp for displaced persons in Germany. The sign STOP should suggest to the reader that 
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SAINCE the close of World War II, Bap- 
“i tists have rendered a magnificent relief 
service to three distinct groups of the 
world’s most unfortunate people. (1) Displaced 
Persons, people from Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland and the Ukraine; (2) Refugees not 
classified as Displaced Persons, mostly Volks- 
deutsche and Eastern Germans who were made 
refugees by the war and their remote ancestral 
ties with Germany; (8) Political expatriates 
from Eastern European countries. Known as 
“‘Neo-refugees,” these have flooded France and 
other parts of Western Europe within the last 
two years. 

Life in the Displaced Persons camps has been 
bitterly spartan. The great majority of Dis- 
placed Persons have lived in camps which had 
been German Army barracks. In these barracks 
several families occupy one room with no pri- 
vacy other than that afforded by curtains of 
blankets concealing the beds. Meals are served 
from a common kitchen, with one member of 
the family going with pails for the meal and the 
family eating it in their living quarters. Such 
life for a period of years is drab and deadening. 
That these people, especially the youth among 
them, have not disintegrated morally to a far 
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many persons have stopped for several years in these camps 





Perhaps you have wondered what was done with 
the funds you contributed to Baptist world 
relief. In this informing summary Dr. Edwin 
A. Bell reports the relief service to three distinct 
groups among the most unfortunate people in the 
world today. Space limitations prevent printing 
more than half of his article in this issue. The 
remaining half will be published in June. 





greater extent than has happened, or have not 
become communists in sheer despair, is a strik- 
ing tribute to the essential soundness of their 
character, the imperishability of their hopes, 
their dogged determination, and their deep and 
genuine Christian faith. The maintenance of 
decency and fine moral standards by the ma- 
jority of these people should give us a reassur- 
ance about giving asylum to them and an oppor- 
tunity to begin life anew under more favorable 
circumstances. 

Their needs have been in three categories: 
(1) food and clothing. They left their homes 
with nothing but what they wore and could 
carry in their hands. For most of the time they 
have lived on a sub-standard diet; (2) oppor- 
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Baptist World Alliance Immigration Director Fred 
Schatz {see next page} having tea with European 
displaced students awaiting a chance to leave Europe 


tunity for immigration and a chance to win for 
themselves homes and life under something like 
normal circumstances, and (3) spiritual minis- 
try to maintain their morale, Christian courage, 
and especially to encourage their young people 
to cling to the conviction that good moral 
standards are worth while. Their type of life 
has illustrated more than any exposition pos- 
sibly could that “‘man does not live by bread 
alone.” 

American and British Baptists, under the 
auspices of the Baptist World Alliance, have 
shared in what has been done for these people. 
By virtue of their superior numbers and greater 
resources, American Baptists, north and south 
have had the larger share. Food in bulk, thou- 
sands of CARE packages, tons of clothing have 
gone into the relief program for these people. 
Rev. Otto Nallinger, Baptist World Alliance 
representative, has directed its distribution. 

Through the long years of anxiety and heart- 
breaking periods of despair, the hope to go 
beyond the seas to a new world has been the 
one bright star on the dark horizon of these 
people. The United States or Canada has been 
the goal of most of them. Unfortunately Amer- 
ican immigration restrictions have been so se- 
vere that the Displaced Persons say it is easier 
to get into Heaven than into the United States. 
Originally the reluctance of the countries in the 
Western Hemisphere to accept these people, 
plus the prohibitive cost of moving whole fam- 
ilies across the ocean made the problem seem 
impossible of solution. The action of Congress 
however, in passing the Displaced Persons act, 
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and the subsidizing of the International Relief 
Organization of the United Nations so it could 
pay the cost of ocean voyage, furnished the 
opportunity which Baptists accepted with alac- 
rity. The Baptist World Alliance Committee in 
Washington under the leadership of Dr. Ran- 
dolph M. Howard has had generous response 
from American Baptists in providing the neces- 
sary guarantees for the admission of qualified 
Baptist Displaced Persons. So now we will clear 
all who can qualify physically and otherwise, 
and who want to leave. It is also probable that 
we shall have assurances to provide for about 
2000 displaced persons beyond our own Baptist 
group. 

In this immigration service are many heart- 
aches, headaches and disappointments as well 
as much satisfaction and gratitude. For-example, 
a splendid family, having all necessary assur- 
ances for immigration and the new life in the 
new world will be held up by the X-ray photo- 
graphic discovery of a dreaded tubercular spot 
in a lung. Perhaps the trouble can be cleared by 
rest and treatment and the family eventually 
enabled to leave. Perhaps it cannot! One family 
was detained because the young daughter had 
only one arm. The other had been amputated 
as result of a war wound. Fortunately we were 
able to equip her with an artificial arm and we 
hope the family are now somewhere in the 
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United States doing well. Sometimes a young 
couple will be cleared and waiting to sail when 
a baby appears on the scene. Then everything 
has to be done over again. The sponsor must be 
notified that there are three instead of two 
people, and the case must be processed de novo 
if he accepts the addition. Director of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance immigration service, Rev. 
Fred Schatz of New Orleans, handles all of these 
headaches and heartaches with rare Christian 
tact and diplomacy. He is called “Father Mo- 
ses” by our displaced Baptists. All of this work 
is under the general supervision of Dr. W. O. 
Lewis of the Alliance staff. 

Most of the displaced persons come from 
lands which were the missionary responsibility 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety prior to the war. We have not neglected 
the spiritual ministry nor provision for the spir- 
itual needs of these people. The Society has 
made grants for the support of pastors to con- 
tinue their work in the camps; for a Bible 
School for the training of young men who hope 
sometime, somewhere, to complete their prepa- 
ration and to preach; to Displaced Persons stu- 
dents in German Universities, and in some 
cases to secure places of worship. For example, 
we gave $300. to a group of Slavs in a large 
camp near Hanover, Germany, to help recon- 
struct a demolished building to be used as a 
church. With this $300. and the consecrated 





labor of the men in the group, a simple, clean, 
and attractive sanctuary was made ready for 
the Baptist church in the camp. How these 
people love their church home! It is the only 
thing that really has the resemblance of home. 
They have accompanied their zeal in building 
with zeal in soul winning, and have baptized 
over 300 displaced persons in the last two years. 
Every Baptist among them is supposed to be a 
missionary. Most fulfill these expectations. 

What seemed impossible in resolving the 
difficult problems of our Baptist Displaced Per- 
sons has now been done. We are entitled to some 
measure of proud satisfaction in this achieve- 
ment. We would be pharisaical, however, not 
to continue our efforts for other Christian people 
of whatever communion, many of whom will 
have no provision made for them for sheer lack 
of resources and friends. Baptists in the United 
States number over 10,000,000. Baptists among 
the Displaced Persons never exceeded 4500. 
There are hundreds of thousands of others who, 
though not Baptists, are fine Christian people 
deserving of Baptist sympathy and aid. Let the 
assurances continue to come from American 
Baptists. We cannot live alone in the world. 
The welfare of Baptists is inseparably bound up 
with that of the rest of the Christian commu- 
nity. Our gains must not be at the expense of 
other communions, and we must share the 
burden of the problems common to all. 


{The second part of this informing article about Baptist relief efforts 
among European refugees will be published in the June issue.} 
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Almost Caught by Chinese Communists 


By VERA G. YOUNG 


€AHAT we had feared might eventually 
™ happen did happen, and much sooner 
& than we had expected. The local Chinese 
communist troops turned against us at the 
first opportunity and drove us and hundreds of 
our Christians from our homes. It happened 
after my husband Vincent had gone to Rangoon 
to meet our son, Lael who was returning from 
school. It happened so unexpectedly that I had 
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A vivid picture of a four weeks’ trek through the 
jungles of Northern Burma which the wife of a 
missionary and her two children had to make 
in order to avoid capture by Chinese communists. 
This is the only case reported of threats to the 
lives and safety of missionaries and apparently 
reflects isolated activity of local communists. 
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to leave behind much equipment and supplies 
to be looted by the communist soldiers. I could 
have tucked many valuable little things in some- 
where if I had had time to think, but the house 
was full of people begging for medicine and 
blankets. 

We left Bana late in the afternoon, and 
traveled by moonlight until nearly midnight, 
reaching a small Christian village near the 
Burma border. We slept that night in an empty 
rice granary. Before daylight the next morning 
we started on again without any breakfast, and 
traveled until about noon. We followed the 
course of a mountain stream in order to keep 
away from the main road, for we had reports 
that the communists might overtake us at any 
time. That morning’s ride, with a Lahu boy 
before me in the saddle, was the most difficult I 
have ever experienced. The stream was full of 
large rocks which caused our ponies and mules 
to slip and slide, and at times to plunge headlong 
into deep pools. It was hard to stay in the saddle. 
Once when a low, overhanging tree branch sud- 
denly hit me across the chest, both the boy and 
I tumbled into the water. Sometimes when 
rapids and boulders were very bad, we had to 
dismount and wade the stream, or else our guide 
led us away from the stream and hacked a path 
through the dense jungles. Bushes and branches 
of trees scratched our arms and faces, although 
we did our best to dodge them. Once, as my 
mule clambered up a marshy bank, he sank knee 
deep into the mud and rolled the boy and me 
into the bushes beside the path. Phil’s (our son) 
pony slipped and fell many times, but he kept 
his seat remarkably well. Nelda (our daughter) 
had several bad falls on her little mule. Toward 
the last of our hard morning’s journey both she 
and the Lahu boy with me were crying from fear 
and exhaustion. At last, we had gone far enough 
to make camp. How good it was to rest! And how 
delicious plain boiled rice tasted! 

However, we were still in China, and we 
could not shake the uneasiness we felt at the 
thought that communist soldiers might overtake 
us. As soon as we could after eating, we packed 
up again and continued our trek to Pa Sha Ca, 
a Christian Lahu village just across the border 
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in Burma. That night and the next two nights 
we slept in the village chapel. Phil, Nelda, and 
I spread our bed rolls on the floor. Soon all 
available sleeping space was taken by teachers’ 
families and by the orphan boys and girls who 
had fled from Bana with us. After three days 
there we decided to move on a little farther from 
the border. So we traveled for several hours 
and then pitched camp in a harvested rice field. 
Some of the men in our party made a cozy little 
shelter of tree branches and rice straw for the 
children and me. We slept there only one night, ° 
because villagers from Bana who had overtaken 
us told of the anger and violence with which 
communist soldiers had despoiled our Bana 
house. And they told us of the threats from the 
communist leader to pursue us even into 
Burma. So we felt too uneasy to stay there so 
close to the border. Early the next morning we 
packed up and traveled on again until we 
reached the Shan town of Mong Yang, two full 
days’ journey by proper trails from Bana. 

At Mong Yang there is a mission building. 
It is not very pretentious and is entirely un- 
furnished. But it provided shelter for us and 
about 90 other refugees during our more than 
two weeks’ stay there. Mong Yang has a small 
community of Shan Christians who were very 
kind and helped us in what ways they could. 
Twice daily we ate rice and curry with a group 
of over 20, and we were able to buy bananas and 
oranges to fill the “cracks” between meals. I 
had planned to stay at Mong Yang until Vincent 
and Lael arrived, but communist threats still 
followed us. So once again we trekked onward, 
a four days’ journey by pony to Kengtung, 
sleeping at night under rice field shelters or un- 
der clumps of wild bamboo for protection against 
the heavy dew. We reached Kengtung four 
weeks after leaving Bana, and to our great 
joy found that Vincent and Lael had arrived 
there just two hours before! So we camped with 
them on the war-wrecked mission compound. 

The way ahead is not very clear, but we do 
not lose heart. We are learning “in whatsoever 
state we are therewith to be content,” and 
“‘we look not to the things that are seen but to 
the things that are unseen.” 
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Mother's Day and Spiritual Maturity 


A college president interprets a familiar episode in the life of 
Jesus and His reply to the inquiry about His family relationship. 
By KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


JHE Bible has no story of a Mother’s Day. 
The idea of taking one day and saying, 
“Let’s think of mother today and give 
her a corsage,” is a modern invention. I suspect 
it is born of our busy life and instigated by 
florists and the greeting-card makers. 

However, there is a story in the New Testa- 
ment which has certain likenesses to our 
Mother’s Day. Jesus was away from home, 
even as your sons and daughters are away from 
home when they are at college. Jesus was work- 
ing, even as parents hope and like to believe that 
their sons and daughters are working. So Mary, 
his mother, went to visit Him, even as Mothers 
come for Mother’s Day week-ends to visit their 
sons and daughters. Like many other parents, 
Mary took her family with her. 

On a day like Mother’s Day for the college 
student there are three possible tragedies. It is 
tragic when the mother without good reason 
chooses not to visit her son or daughter. I shall 
not soon forget an experience at Denison Uni- 
versity when a senior stopped me and said, 
“She didn’t come!”’ For the moment I failed 
to pull all the facts of memory together and so I 
asked, “‘Who?” The answer came, “My mother. 
She said she would come, but then she decided 
not to.”’ That is one tragedy. 

A second tragic situation emerges on Mother’s 
Day when there is no mother to come and visit 
her son or daughter at college. 

The third tragedy falls where the welcome for 
the mother is inadequate. I have seen evidences 
of this in the student whose mother finds him 
too busy to show her the courtesies she has the 
right to; in the student so immersed in the ex- 
perience of romance that the mother is neglected 
for the girl; in the student who uses Mother’s 
Day to unload an accumulation of unhappy 
grievances, caring for his own selfishness rather 
than the satisfaction of the mother. 

In Mark’s very brief record of Mary’s visit to 
Jesus and his query, ““Who is my mother? Who 
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are my brothers?’’, it almost looks as if some- 
thing of that third tragedy was in the story. And 
yet you and I do not believe it could be. We 
reach for some interpretation to explain it. We 
say that if only we could have heard the words 
spoken, the tone of voice, seen his smile, we 
would know it was not like that. The answer of 
course is in Jesus’ final sentence: “‘Whoever 
does the will of my father is my brother, my 
sister, my mother.” 

Jesus is offering us a family portrait, a new 
and larger and more inclusive family portrait 
than that of the mother and the family group 
in the old home at Nazareth. The bonds are not 
the bonds of blood but bonds of a common 
search for the will of God and a common desire 
to live by that will. Perhaps the church was in 
Jesus’ mind. More likely the new family was not 
a matter of organization or membership, but 
a gathering of men and women whose unity 
came from common purposes. “‘Whoever does 
the will of my father, he is my brother, my 
sister, my mother.”’ This new family relationship 
comes not with birth, but with desire—desire 
followed by action, actions of everyday, com- 
mon living. 

Beneath those words of Jesus are some tre- 
mendous assumptions. No man can prove them 
by logic. But men through the ages have tested 
them by the quality of ‘lives based on those 
assumptions. 

Jesus was assuming, first of all, that God has 
a purpose for every living man and woman—a 
hope for his life, an expectation for his success. 
Such an assumption makes all the tremendous 
difference between a chaotic, meaningless, acci- 
dental world, and an orderly existence in which 
affection and purpose and will have counterparts 
in cosmic structure. 

His second assumption was no less daring. It 
was that ordinary men and women, as ordinary 
as the fisherman and the taxgatherer and the 
friends who followed Him, could learn by seeking 
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what the Father’s will was for them. Jesus 
assumed that any man with desire could learn for 
himself what the will of the Father was for him. 

And third, He assumed that a man, having 
learned that will, could do it if within him there 
was a desire to be a faithful son to a Divine 
Father. Those who stood in the family relation- 
ship of this new group wanted to know and to 
do God’s will; and they worked at it. Those who 
stood outside were those who lacked the desire 
to know and who lacked the desire to do the 
will. That was the difference. In the prayer 
Jesus taught his disciples, he said, ““Thy will be 
done”’. Here he is saying, “Go out and see that 
God’s will is done”. The great souls through the 
ages have behaved just that way, whether or 
not they consciously called their action doing 
God’s will. When Lincoln said, “to do the right 
as God gives us to see the right”, he was saying 
in his words what Jesus had said in his. 

The experience of seeking and doing the will 
of God is the experience of achieving spiritual 
maturity, of growing up religiously. It calls for 
humility as mistakes are made and steps for- 
ward slip and one falls back. It calls further for 
utter teachableness. Maturity comes as we 
strive, as we fail or succeed, and as we try to see 
wherein we have failed and wherein we have 
succeeded. 

God allows us all the liberty we need for 
spiritual maturity because maturity can come 
only when there is freedom of choice. Goodness 
is not a one-way street. Unless one can turn 
around and with freedom move in the opposite 
direction, goodness becomes purely a mechanical 
achievement. You can’t go to the Lord, in any 
significant way, unless you can, if you choose, 
go to the devil. 

The wise parent always allows a little more 
freedom than the child handles easily so that he 
has room to grow. The unwise parent postpones 
the day of maturity by restricting the child’s 
freedom, by making his choices for him, by 
cutting the young personality to the pattern of 
the parent’s choosing until the day comes when 
freedom is suddenly thrust on the child unpre- 
pared for it; or the day comes when the child 
rebels and uses his claimed freedom to his loss. 

Many a college student is immature because 
his father, or more likely his mother, has de- 
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liberately and consciously kept him immature. 
She treasured the memories of childhood and, 
seeking to preserve them, thwarted the larger 
possibilities of young manhood and womanhood. 
That immaturity so often appears in the pro- 
cedures of the student when he seeks admission 
to college. Who writes the letters—the mother, 
the father, or the student? If it is the mother, 
it is my judgment that she acts out of mistaken 
love, holding the boy or girl back from a reason- 
able responsibility of maturity. In the first in- 
terview with the administrative official, who 
comes—and more important, who talks? Every 
college dean or president has had experience 
with such interviews, and has known the em- 
barrassment of having questions addressed to 
the student grabbed and answered by the 
parent. Sometimes the interview with the stu- 
dent ends with the student scarcely opening his 
mouth. So the college official has had no choice 
but to report: Student dominated by parents, 
immature, probably unable to stand on his own 
feet in the freedom of college life. 

Maturity comes only as the individual, in 
the consciousness of his own personal responsi- 
bility to life, presses on within freedom to make 
his choices of daily effort, of vocational choices, 
of romantic decisions, of philosophic and re- 
ligious commitments. 

And with spiritual maturity comes the de- 
mand, not alone that we shall do the will of the 
Father, but that we shall be the will of the 
Father. Our life shall become His embodied will; 
our desires shall seek the patterns of His desires; 
our thoughts shall grow into the likeness of His 
thoughts. 

There is abundant helpfulness in the relation- 
ships of the human family to suggest the rela- 
tion of the man and God. To the boy the father 
has the necessity of saying, “Johnny, don’t 
forget the furnace”, or “Johnny, I want you to 
cut the lawn”, or “Johnny, will you help 
mother with the dishes?”” And Johnny does it 
with a mixed degree of willingness and unwilling- 
ness. 

But the day comes when Johnny in a new 
found maturity becomes a responsible member 
of the family group. He no longer is told to care 
for the furnace; that is his part in the family 
life. The father has ceased to remind him of the 
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lawn. He remembers the persistency of grass to 
grow. And if his mother needs help with the 
dishes, he is there in thoughtfulness and kindli- 
ness. It is a Mother’s Day that continues 
throughout the year. Johnny is following the 
wishes of his father by being the kind of boy 
these wishes were aimed at his becoming. He is 
doing the will of his father by being that will. 

And so it is with the man and the woman 
facing God. There are moments when the will 
comes clear. God rightly expects the individual 
to make some of his own decisions. God does not 
care what you and I decide to have for dinner, 
but He is concerned for all men who hunger, 
regardless of their creed or color. God has no 
interest in your suit of clothes or mine, but He 
is mightily concerned if any of His children 
suffer from nakedness. So the mature Christian 
member of the family of God, he with whom 
Jesus claimed relationship, lives his life day by 
day in quiet, poised endeavor to bring his own 
will into conformity with the divine Will— 
until in increasing measures his living becomes 
God’s willing. 





In conclusion the Will of God is concerned not 
alone with individual members of the family, 
but with the entire group, the societal pattern 
which comes when individuals work together. 

Gods wills we shall be kind to those about us, 
and kind to the Displaced Persons in Europe, 
and every other homeless refugee, concerned 
for their welfare, willing to work for legislation 
that will aid them. 

God wills we shall be just, one to another, in 
our daily relations, but just, too, as an American 
nation in our relations with all other nations. 

God wills that we shall love truth, by being 
faithful to our promises, exact in our statements, 
truthful in our words, again as individuals and 
in our national policy. 

When Jesus said, “Whoever doeth the Will 
of my Father”, he was not speaking of any 
convent-kept life. He was speaking of life in the 
daily marketplace, in the schoolroom, in the 
legislator’s halls. God’s will applies where you 
and I live and work. There you will find the 
area of this new and larger family relationship 
which Jesus taught. 
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> Wittram C. CoLemaAN, who 
served as President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention in 1927-1928, 
reaches the grand age of four score 
years on May @lst, the day before 
the opening of the Convention at 
Boston. The date of his 80th 
birthday is also the 50th anni- 
versary of the Coleman Company, 
which he founded in 1900. Under 
his management it has become the 
largest manufacturer of floor fur- 
naces in the world, a leader in the 
production and sale of oil space 
heaters, and recently the intro- 
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has served on numerous Conven- 
tion committees and commissions, 
and for 14 years has been a member 
of the General Council. At Wichita 
as Chairman of the Church Build- 
ing Committee he is supervising 
the construction of a half-million 
dollar addition to its edifice. Long 
an enthusiastic advocate of stew- 
ardship he is the author of the 
famous “Coleman Standard”, ac- 
cording to which a church achieves 
its highest service when its budget 
for missions and benevolence equals 
or surpasses its budget for local 
expenses. In 1947 Mr. Coleman 








ducer of a new type of forced warm 
air heating for the home. Employ- 
ing 2,500 people, Mr. Coleman has 
found the application of Christian 
ideals to all personal relationships 
of the greatest value. As a result 
there has never been a strike or a 
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A 
William C. Coleman at his desk 


threat of a strike in his company’s 
history. Throughout his long and 
distinguished business career Mr. 
Coleman has been active in the 
First Baptist Church of Wichita, 


was one of the three men honored 
by the National Council of North- 
ern Baptist Men for outstanding 
service, the other two being the 
late Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes and Mr. James L. Kraft. 
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Theron Chastain 


> Rev. THeron Cuastain who 
preaches the Convention sermon 
at Boston, Mass., Monday eve- 
ning, May 22, 1950, has been pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of 
Phoenix, Ariz., since 1945. He is a 
graduate of the Bible Institute of 
Los Angeles, Cal., with the degree 
of Th. M., and of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., with the degree of 
Ph.D. Prior to his Phoenix pasto- 
rate he was pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Santa Barbara, 
Cal. Prior to that he served as 
Director of Christian Education 
in Northern California. In Santa 
Barbara he served on the Protes- 
tant Committee. 


> Rev. Jack TAKAYANAGI, min- 
ister of the Community Church at 
Reed Corners, N. Y., the 
speaker at the special chapel 
service on World Brotherhood Day 
at Keuka College. Only a brilliant 
Japanese who remembers what 
the atomic bomb did to Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki could think of a 
supremely relevant theme now 
that President Truman has given 
the green light to the production of 
the hydrogen bomb. So the theme 
(Continued in 3rd Column) 


was 
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Killed by Bandits 


Miss Setma M. Maxviiteg, a 
missionary nurse under appoint- 
ment by the Woman’s Society 
for service in Burma, was kid- 
napped by bandits on February 
18th near Moulmein. The Burma 
Government and the United States 
authorities in Rangoon immedi- 
ately attempted to secure her re- 
lease. All arrangements had been 
made and February 28th was 
designated as the release date. 
Then friendly villagers, acting 
independently, rescued her. In the 
fighting between the villagers and 
the kidnappers, Miss Maxville 
and 12 villagers were killed. When 
her body was examined by Dr. 
Martha A. Gifford it was found 
that the gunshot wounds were so 
severe that she must have died 
instantly. There were no signs of 
violence thus indicating that she 
had not been subjected to torture 
by her kidnappers. An impressive 
funeral service was held in Moul- 
mein. The Burma Government 


sent regrets over Miss Maxville’s 
death and promised that no efforts 
would be spared to bring those re- 
sponsible for the crime to justice. 
Miss Maxville had begun her mis- 
sionary service in 1916 and had 
reached the retirement age. 








was WORLD BOMB-HOOD OR 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD. Oth- 
ers participating in the service 
were Mrs. Ayako Hino, inter- 
cultural advisor from Japan, Car- 
men Eglitis, a displaced person 
from Latvia which is now ab- 
sorbed into Soviet Russia, and 
Marilyn Smith, student chairman. 
Since 1947 Dr. Katherine Blyley 
has been President of this Baptist 
college for girls. 





Mrs. A. Hino, C. Eglitis, M. Smith, 
and Rev. J. Takayanagi 


> Mrs. Leste E. Swain spent 
three days in Paris on her way to 
Geneva, Switzerland, to attend 
the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches of which she is the only 
woman member. While in Paris 
she attended the American Church, 
visited the Woman’s Theological 
Institute of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, and had a long conference 
with Rev. Henri Vincent who is 
pastor of the largest Baptist church 
in Paris. With Dr. Edwin A. Bell, 
the Foreign Mission Board’s Spe- 
cial Representative in Europe, 
and Mrs. Bell, she went to the 
Are de Triomphe to witness the 
laying of a wreath on the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier by the new 
Chief of Chaplains of the U. S. 
Army, Major General Roy H. 
Parker who is a Southern Baptist. 
“The first thing I knew”’’, wrote 
Mrs. Swain, “I was out in front 
with Dr. Bell being introduced to 
the General and the other Ameri- 
can and French military personnel. 
To my amazement the General 
seemed to know who I was!” 
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An International Baptist Magazine 





This magazine was founded in 1803 as The Massachusetts Bap- 
tist Rivclenery Magazine. The was changed in 1817 to T 
American Baptist agasine. In 1836 it became known as The = 
tist Missionary Magazine. In 1910, with the absorption of T 
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Will the President Appoint 
Another Ambassador to the Pope? 


T its semi-annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., March 14, 1950, the Baptist Con- 
ference Committee on Public Relations (whose 
name this month will likely be changed to Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs) spent considerable 
time in discussing President Truman’s Am- 
bassadorship to the Pope. Due to the recent 
resignation of Mr. Myron C. Taylor (See Mis- 
sions, March, 1950, page 160, and April, page 
225), this office is vacant. Rumors are afloat that 
either the President will soon announce a suc- 
cessor or that the Department of State will 
constitutionalize the office by nominating a full 
Ambassador for confirmation by the Senate. 
The Baptist Conference Committee is com- 
posed of 37 representatives (27 were present) 
appointed respectively by the Southern Baptist 
Convention, the Northern Baptist Convention, 
the National (Negro) Baptist Convention, and 
the National (also Negro) Baptist Convention, 
Inc. Thus it speaks for 16,000,000 American 
Baptists. While this totals much less than the 
26,000,000 American Roman Catholics, the lat- 
ter, however, include statistically all children 
and infants. 
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At this meeting the following statement was 
adopted. 

In session at Washington, D. C., on March 14, 1950, 
the Joint Conference Committee hereby unanimously, 

{1} Records its satisfaction at the acceptance by 
the President of the United States of the resignation of 
Mr. Myron C. Taylor as his personal representative 
{Ambassador} to the Vatican. This terminated a 
relationship which in the judgment of the Committee on 
Public Relations has for ten years constituted a viola- 
tion of the American principle of Separation of Church 
and State. 

{2} Respectfully reminds the president of the 
United States of his pledge that this ambassadorship to 
the Pope would be terminated with the establishment 
of peace following the second world war. This pledge 
was made on two occasions to committees representing 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
with recognized Baptist leaders among those present, 
and by letter to the President of The Associated Church 
Press. 

{3} Earnestly expresses the hope that, having ac- 
cepted Mr. Taylor’s resignation, the President will do 
nothing toward appointing a successor to him or toward 
continuing the office. 

{4} Registers to the department of state a intense 
disapproval of any proposal which might lead to the 
establishment of any official representative between the 
President or the government of the United States and 
the Vatican. We should deplore the divisive religious 
controversy which such a move would precipitate. 

To make the most effective impact on the 
President and the Secretary of State, this state- 
ment must be implemented by supporting local 
action. Every Baptist church has the inalienable 
right to make its own position known. 

The continuance of diplomatic relationship 
between the President and the Pope will depend 
entirely on public opinion. While in Rome with 
a party of Holy Year Pilgrims, according to 
newspaper reports, Cardinal Spellman had a 
long interview with the Pope in which the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Mr. Taylor was 
discussed. If the Roman Catholic Hierarchy can 
put enough pressure on President Truman and 
convince him that the American people favor 
this violation of the principle of the separation 
of church and state, then a successor to Mr. 
Taylor will surely be appointed. In that event 
the office of American Ambassador to the Pope 
will be perpetuated. 

The issue before us is as simple as that. 
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The Holy Light of Freedom 
And the Southern Baptist Convention 


R the first time the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention meets in Northern Baptist territory, 
in Chicago, Ill., May 9-12, 1950. Its program 
theme, FreEpom’s Hoty Licut, was chosen, 
explains Chairman H. H. Hobbs, “‘to reflect the 
great principles for which Baptists stand and to 
make an impact on Chicago by stressing the 
freedom found in Christ at home and abroad.” 

The theme is more appropriate than the com- 
mittee realized because there seem to be cor- 
porate and organizational trends among South- 
ern Baptists which give some of their leaders 
cause for uneasiness. 

Some Southern Baptists are disturbed over 
the mammoth size of their Convention. How 
can FreEpom’s Hoty Lieut shine when a con- 
vention hall is packed with 10,000 people who 
are only “messengers” without delegated au- 
thority to commit their local independent 
churches? In such a setting calm deliberation, 
unprejudiced discussion, intelligent decision be- 
come impossible. Always present is the danger 
of emotional mass appeal under cover of which 
small groups might rise to power and control. 

Some Southern Baptists are worried over a 
movement to deny Convention fellowship to 
churches which recognize alien immersion and 
practice open communion. A vigorous editorial 
in The Alabama Baptist declares, “‘Such denial 
would be a stroke at the autonomy of the local 
church.” The independence of the local church 
is a cardinal Baptist principle. Any Convention 
action to restrict it means the beginning of 
Baptist hierarchal authority. 

Some Southern Baptists are disturbed over 
what Dr. W. W. Shrader discusses in The 
Religious Herald of Virginia, as “The Conven- 
tion Problem.” He warns of “centralized author- 
ity”’ and “‘totalitarian control,” and he pictures 
Baptist Headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., as 
“a Baptist Rome” from which issues “what 
shall be practiced, what shall be taught, what 
shall be printed, and what shall be preached 
. . . Decrees from Nashville have become the 
final word . . . A pastor who disagrees is im- 
mediately suspect. Refusing to fall in line is to 
be marked, labelled, and appropriately dealt 
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with . . . The prophetic voice in Southern 
Baptist ranks has been silenced.” Dr. Shrader 
cites three areas in which the regimentation 
trend is serious: (1) appointments to boards and 
committees so that only conformers to the ac- 
cepted pattern are chosen; (2) assembly pro- 
grams where the “‘right man” is one whose ideas 
do not differ from the traditional emphasis; and 
(3) censorship of the press whereby Southern 
Baptist literature follows “‘a rigid pattern” and 
has become “‘so weak, ineffectual, and stilted, 
that some churches are daring to turn to other 
publishing houses for help.” 

Let it be distinctly understood that in calling 
attention to these trends Missions is not criti- 
cizing Southern Baptists, because the corporate 
life of Northern Baptists also merits attention. 
It is a case of the mote and the beam in the eye. 
Among Northern Baptists also are tendencies 
that could result in ecclesiastical control, 
creedal uniformity, organizational rigidity, uni- 
lateral action to replace cooperative democracy. 
We also need to be concerned. All of us, North 
and South, need to bask in the radiance of 
FrREEDOM’s Hoty Licut and thereby preserve 
the glorious independence not only of our local 
churches but also of our corporate fellowship. 
Always we need to remember that Baptist unity 
depends on love and respect rather than coercion 
and control. 


The Roman Catholic Hierarchy in America 
As Appraised by a Distinguished British Economist 


EEING ourselves as others see us should 

always be wholesome. Looking at condi- 
tions in the United States through the eyes of a 
foreign observer ought to be salutary. 

When Professor Harold Laski, noted labor 
leader, who died March 24th, returned to Eng- 
land last year after an extended lecture tour 
in the United States, he reported his impres- 
sions. Concerning the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States he made this disturbing 
observation. It should furnish food for thought 
for every American who cherishes his democratic 
heritage and religious freedom. As reported in 
The Churchman, the British professor said, 


Of outstanding interest in the realm of propa- 
ganda is the immense and arrogant authority as- 
sumed by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. The prog- 
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ress it has made in establishing itself as an independ- 
ent empire within the United States is remarkable. 
No political party is prepared to risk the hostility 
of the leaders of Roman Catholicism. Many of the 
great labor organizations are proud to accept its 
patronage. . . . Not less noteworthy is the obvious 
influence the Roman Catholic Church is able to 
exert in preventing criticism of its activities from 
reaching public opinion. . . . Only in Spain and in 
Quebec has the Roman Catholic Church the influ- 
ence and the immunity that its increasing offensive 
has won for itself in the United States. 

Unfortunately, few Americans will heed Pro- 
fessor Laski’s warning becayse he had long 
been accused of being a communist “fellow 
traveler.”” His reported friendship for Russia 
caused a well known American university to 
cancel his lecture appointment. That did not 
worry the professor. Naively he commented 
that between Pearl Harbor Day and the day 
the Japanese surrendered on the deck of the 
battleship Missouri, no university anywhere 
in the United States would have dared to cancel 
any similar appointment. 

Apparently there is a time even in these 
United States when freedom of speech is main- 
tained and when it is denied. Be that as it may, 
the warning to the American people by this 
departed professor needs to be heeded. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Moruer’s Day Must THIS YEAR COMPETE for 
attention with Rural Life Sunday. Due to a calendar 
coincidence both fall on the second Sunday in May. 
Rural Life Sunday is always the fifth Sunday after 
Easter. Yet there need not be competition. What 
mother is more worthy of honor on Mother’s Day 
and on Rural Life Sunday than the mother in the 
farmhouse? From early morning until late at night 
the care of her children, her household tasks, and her 
farm chores are never finished. On Rural Life Sunday 
the churches are asked to invoke God’s blessing on 
the seed, the fruit of the soil, and the cultivators of 
the earth, and to consider justice for agriculture and 
the spiritual values of rural life. Assuredly one of the 
great conservators of spiritual values in rural life is 
the farmhouse mother. 


@ A TYPE OF CHURCH COOPERATION in which even 
the most isolationist Baptist church could heartily 
participate, was demonstrated in New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, on Sunday, March 12, 1950 
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when 379 Protestant ministers whose churches repre- 
sent a score and more denominations, preached their 
sermons on the same text, “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.”” The occasion 
was the observance of ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING, 
sponsored by Church World Service to secure the 
needed funds to finance its vast relief and recon- 
struction ministry during the current year. When 379 
pastors preach on the same text the result is 379 
different sermons. The differences, however, are un- 
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Liquor GANGSTERS 


URING the five years since the end of the 
Second World War a substantial number of 
liquor stores and night clubs have been financed and 
operated by gangsters, racketeers, and black mar- 
keteers, according to a report by the New York State 
Liquor Authority. The usual method is to employ 
army and navy veterans as “fronts” in whose names 
the necessary licenses are applied for and issued. Such 
young veterans with good war records are ideal 
camouflage for criminals whose applications in their 
own names would be denied. Such criminals, ex- 
plained Commissioner Anthony J. Marsloe, are at- 
tracted to the liquor business because “they feel it is 
an easy way to make fast money. When they read of 
the millions of dollars in liquor profits earned by the 
distillers, these criminals get the idea of going into 
the business also.”” The Commissioner employs 83 
agents. Last year by tracking down their undisclosed 
criminal financial backers they prevented more than 
500 people from getting liquor licenses. Moreover 
20% of the cases investigated after licenses had been 
granted, were found to be establishments in which 
the anonymous financial backers proved to be crimi- 
nals. When such an establishment is opened it soon 
sells liquor to minors, permits gambling and dis- 
orderly conduct, and in other ways violates the law. 
As a result in one year in New York there were 70 
revocations, 240 cancellations, and 339 suspension of 
licenses. When the American people were persuaded 
to vote for the return of legalized alcoholic beverages, 
they were never told that 16 years later the taxpayers 
would have to support an expensive investigating 
agency to prevent the licensing or to secure the can- 
cellation of licenses of criminals who were attracted 
to the liquor business by its assurance of an easy way 

to make fast money. 
BS 
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important and are transcended by the unity of 
emphasis on the mutuality of burden bearing and 
thus fulfilling the law of Christ. 


@ Tue Commission on Baptist Discrete RELA- 
TIONS, under the chairmanship of Dr. Hillyer H. 
Straton, has prepared three pamphlets, Shall North- 
ern Baptists and Disciples Unite?, a series of 12 
questions and answers; Three Fourths of a Loaf, by 
Dean A. T. DeGroot of Chapman College; and, 
The Theology and History of the Disciples and the 
Baptists, a report of one of the Commission’s own 
sub-committees. These are issued by instructions 
of the Northern Baptist Convention to the Com- 
mission to explore and examine the faith and policy 
of Baptists and Disciples. Copies have been sent to 
pastors to be filed in church offices for reference and 
study. The eventual reunion of Baptists and Dis- 
ciples is today a subject on which there is difference 
of opinion. How widespread, intelligent or unintelli- 
gent, emotional or calm, is this difference of opinion 
can only be ascertained by an accurate survey. Re- 
gardless of its extent or intensity, what Baptists 
need to remember is that intelligent action on any 
question by a Baptist church, association, or conven- 
tion, is impossible without unbiased and objective 
consideration of facts. The three documents should 
be read and studied before anybody makes up his 
mind. A decision based on hearsay, rumor, tradi- 
tion, custom, prejudice, or whatever it is that moti- 
vates people, is always unsound. Fairminded and 
democratically inclined Baptists can be depended 
upon to make the right decisions when they are 
made familiar with the facts. 


@ Tue Baptists or Ouro have launched “A New 
Venture of Faith” in establishing a Pastors Minr- 
mMuM SaLary Funp. Each church in Ohio is asked to 
contribute annually one per cent. of its church ex- 
pense budget. This will be supplemented by indi- 
vidual gifts and State Convention grants. It is 
planned then to make grants to pastors whose salaries 





are below the Ohio Baptist minimum of $2,000 and 
parsonage. A committee of 15 members, seven of 
whom will be laymen and women, will administer 
the Fund. The Christian ministry is still the most 
woefully underpaid profession in America. Many 
churches can easily compensate their pastors more 
equitably than they do. Some cannot. For these the 
Oxn1o Minmium Satary Funp will offer some as- 
sistance in realizing the Christian principle that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. Ohio Baptists have 
started something that Baptists elsewhere might 


well emulate. 
ee 


Q Praper for the Boston Convention 


TERNAL Son of God, we thank Thee for Thy gra- 
cious promise that where two or three are gathered 

together in Thy name, Thou art in the midst of them. 

We pray for the fulfillment of that promise as we 
gather for our annual Convention. May our'one purpose 
be the building of Thy Kingdom. May our one desire be 
to magnify Thee. Y et how futile our meeting, how short- 
sighted our planning, how insignificant our program, 
and all our endeavor, unless Thy presence shall be ex- 
perienced in our midst. 

Grant us Thy spirit that we may conquer all our self- 
ishness and littleness. 

Grant us Thy wisdom that we may know how to carry 
forward Thy work. 

Grant us Thy compassion that we may be moved by 
the needs of our war-torn, sin-cursed world. 

Grant us new confidence in Thy gospel as the power 
of God and the only power adequate for a day like this. 

Grant us a vision of Thy cross that shall humble us 
into great sacrifice, that shall prompt in us real conse- 
cration and that shall reunite us in fellowship and 
purpose. 

So may our meeting be fruitful, and through it may 
Thy Kingdom be advanced in all the earth, through 


Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Adapted from a prayer by RYLAND KniGut, in The Christian Indez. 








THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 


> Catt To CurRisTIAN ACTION by 
Dores R. Sharpe gives the lie to the 
rumor that in the best theological 
circles the social gospel is dead. 
The author is a fiery prophet, 
whom most Baptists know and 
love, who during his theological 
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seminary days was secretary to 
Walter Rauschenbusch. For 25 
years he has been the Secretary of 
the Cleveland Baptist City So- 
ciety. This book, which comprises 
the Rauschenbusch Lectures at 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


for 1948, accuses Protestantism of 
social hesitancy. In 1946 the au- 
thor received the Lasker award for 
his exposé of Ohio mental hospitals 
from the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, and in Cleveland 
he has been associated with every 
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important movement for social 
betterment. The author affirms 
that the church must understand 
the social and economic causes of 
sin and misery and must awaken 
the sleeping conscience of mankind. 
The judgement of this awakened 
conscience must be brought upon 
society. The church must establish 
friendship for labor. The church 
must establish a world Protestant 
union. It must strive in all these 
things to realize the will of God in 
society. This book is beautifully 
and incisively written. Some of 
its sentences are like dynamite. It 
calls for a positive Protestantism, 
socially sensitive and significantly 
active in the cause of social justice 
and the welfare, not just of the 
privileged, but of all mankind. 
(Harper and Brothers. 123 pages. 
$1.50.) 


> Personaritizs In Socrat Re- 
rorM by G. Bromley Oxnam, pre- 
sents six heroic thinkers and their 
pioneering work for justice and 
brotherhood among men: Sidney 


and Beatrice Webb, scholars; Wal- 


ter Rauschenbusch, a minister and 
later a divinity school professor; 
David E. Lilienthal, an adminis- 
trator; Mohandas K. Gandhi, a 
saint; and Albert Schweitzer, a 
missionary. Each chapter is a pop- 
ular biographical lecture about 
one of these reformers, each of 
whom illustrates the place of per- 
sonality in social reform, and 
shows that men can lay hold of 
scientific means to achieve moral 
ends. Each of these reformers had 
an overmastering faith in God. 
Each held there is a moral law 
binding upon all. All believed that 
it is within the power of man to 
discover the concrete means 
through which the moral ideal 
may come alive in the practices of 
our common life. Each contends 
that supreme value lies in per- 
sonality and that personality can 
only flower in freedom. The book 
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Vacation School Planning Guide 


@ CONTAINS ...an easy to follow plan, 
teaching suggestions and full descriptions of 
Judson Vacation School Texts and supplies 
... everything essential to full realization of 
your Vacation School goal. Write today! 


Judson Vacation School Texts 
Rest Squarely on the Bible 


Hi JUDSON TEXTS moke the Bible clearer and more 
meaningful for every child. Each combines a careful 
Biblical presentation with the latest in educational 
techniques. Timely, appealing and helpful lessons for 
all grades ... coordinated and outlined in detail. 


Judson Vacation School Texts— 
Six Complete Courses of Studies 


Mi COMPLETE ACTIVITIES for every hour of every 
day centered around one central theme. For 1950 
the recommended theme is MISSIONARY OUT- 
REACH, The purpose of this text is to guide each 
pupil to know and to share in our great missionary 
task as it is interpreted in the Great Commission. The 
other courses endeavor to lead each child toward 
the Great Objective in terms of his own developing 
relationship to GOD, to JESUS, the BIBLE, the 
CHURCH and in his own PERSONAL GROWTH. 


Activity materials are also available with most 
Judson Texts in the form of worksheets and work- 
books—one set for every child. 


Use Judson Vacation School 
Supplies— Stimulate Attendance 


HB REAL INCENTIVES to Vacation School Attendance 
will be found among these Judson Souvenirs .. . col- 
orful SOUVENIR TAGS, CELLULOID BUTTONS, FELT 
EMBLEMS, PENNANTS and BEANIES. Judson CER- 
TIFICATES and REGISTRATION CARDS are also 
essential supplies for every school. 


All of these materials, everything you'll need for 
Vacation School success may be found listed in this 
helpful FREE booklet... 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Please send me the FREE BOOKLET, “Your Blueprint for a 
Successful Vacation School." (MIS) 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
352 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
726. Randolph Street, Chicago, il. 











is a compilation of lectures deliv- 
ered at Drew Theological Seminary 
on the Ezra Squier Tipple Founda- 
tion. (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
176 pages. $2.00.) 


p> CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION 
(Second Part: Specific Problems) 
by Emil Brunner concludes the 
Gifford Lectures for 1948, the first 
section of which stated a Christian 
doctrine for the foundations of 
civilization. This second volume 
deals specifically with such prob- 
lems as Technics, Science, Tradi- 
tion, Renewal, Education, Work, 
Art, Wealth, Social Custom, Law, 
Power, etc. The discussion of 
technics is particularly profound. 
Our technological progress has led 
to the formation of social classes, 
preparation for mechanized war, 
and the totalitarian state, as well 
as to the blessing of mankind. 
Secularized man has elevated tech- 
nological advance to a demonic 
autonomy in which the world and 
its goods become to men more im- 
portant than God. Science is com- 
ing under the domination of tech- 
nics and the independent quest 
for truth gives way to the quest 
for the useful. Instead of serving, 
science seeks to dominate, and 
that is why it has, in part, de- 
humanizing effects. Here again, it 
is secularized man misusing sci- 
ence. In this book, in each discus- 
sion of a specific interest in theol- 
ogy, this eminent Swiss theologian 
is fighting the secularized men 
who have cut themselves off from 
the third dimension of depth, and 
who live on the surface of mere 
utility and animal instinct, and 
on the level of economics. This 
volume is an admirable conclusion 
to the preceding volume. The au- 
thor is a dialectical theologian who 
contends that God has created man 
both for this world and for the 
world to come. Therefore, man is 
capable of creating civilization and 
culture and arriving at a final 
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destiny beyond them. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons—157 pages— 
$2.50.) 


> Lust ror Power by Joseph 
Haroutunian is a study of the 
misuse of power which has become 
the chief social problem of our time. 
The great men in capitalistic so- 
ciety are men of power, executives 
and managers, not necessarily in- 
vestors and owners of property. In 
a communistic society this lust for 
power is characteristic of govern- 
ment agents or “politicians.” In 
these new societies we are tremen- 
dously dependent upon men, and 
not upon nature or gods, Pride, 
inhumanity, and lust for power are 
characteristic of men in the modern 
world. Yet the more power a man 
has, the more he is confronted with 
a radical insecurity. Men do not 
lust by necessity. Lust is a corrup- 
tion of love, by a radical distemper 
in the human soul. Great men or 
men of power are men who are “at 
their rope’s end.” Power is the last 
substitute for life which can be pro- 
posed in this world. Man is lost 
and in despair. Men need to repent 
and acknowledge their guilt. The 
antidote to lust is a Christian 
awareness of our brother men. In 
the Christian system one’s relation- 
ships to other men are not tech- 
nological. In that system we treat 
men as brothers, not as hired hands 
to be exploited. Without wonder 
and humility men turn into mon- 
sters and devour one another. Our 
lust itself, with its misery, and 
miserable effects, is witness against 
us that we cannot exist apart from 
God. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
186 pages. $3.00.) 


> Tue Way To Power AND Poise, 
by E. Stanley Jones, is the third 
publication in a series of Daily 
Devotion Readings, that may be 
used for daily meditations, weekly 
discussion groups, or as a complete 


text. The book tells how to find 
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release from anxiety, worry, and 
boredom,—how to grow out of a 
weak, self-centered existence into 
a strong self-giving abundant life. 
Inner poise comes from the sense 
of an inner peace which is the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. The well- 
balanced life, that controls outer 
power by inner poise, is a Spirit 
filled life. The relief for the distress 
of modern man is the peace of God, 
which comes to a life dedicated to 
Him. While Dr. Jones is friendly 
toward psychology and psychiatry, 
and makes wide use of his knowl- 
edge in these and kindred fields, 
he rightly contends that only God 
can lead man to the way of Power 
and Poise. (Abingdon-Cokesbury; 
365 pages; $1.25.) 


» EVANGELISM ACCORDING TO 
Curist by Gaines S. Dobbins is an 








HARPER & BROTHERS 


announce the publication 
of a significant work 

on religious freedom and 
church-state separation 


CHURCH AND STATE 
IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
By ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


PERMANENT source work in 
A three volumes on a subject 
of grave and growing importance. 

Here is the first work to cover in 

a thorough way the 160 years of 
constitutional church-state separa- 
tion since 1787-89, including the 
more important documents. Fully 
annotated and indexed and con- 
taining 115 full-page illustrations. 
$25.00 a set 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





intepretation of the Fourth Gospel 
as a guide to evangelism. Professor 
Dobbins is conservative theologi- 
cally but liberal in methodology. 
Honest doubt should be welcomed. 
The physically hungry should be 
fed as a part of the evangelistic 
task. Baptism should not be in- 
sisted upon. The cheap methods of 
mass evangelism and “racketeer 
evangelists” have discredited 
Christianity’s outreach. With char- 
acteristic Southern Baptist as- 
surance “federal church union” is 
pictured as cheap and superficial. 
Respect for personality, and a 
Christian and tactful approach, 
should characterize evangelistic 
method. Whatever we do must be 
psychologically sound arid done in 
a Christlike spirit. We win by shar- 
ing and social action has its place. 
(Harper and Brothers. 224 pages. 
$2.50.) 


> Tatks to Youts, edited by 
Gordon C. Speer, contains 18 talks 
to young people, by Catholic, Jew- 
ish and Protestant clergymen and 
educators; presenting “suggestive 
material for use in youth confer- 
ences, young people’s societies in 
the church, and study groups . . .” 
Some of the contributors are na- 
tionally known. (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury; 127 pages; $1.50.) 


> You Can Reap Tue Bis1p, by 
Charles D. Spotts, is a practical and 
helpful guide for Bible readers, 
showing how the Bible may be 
read: (1) by authors; (2) as the 
Word of God in history; (3) to as- 
certain the source of the basic 
affirmations of our faith; (4) as a 
source of comfort and help for 
private devotions. The book is 
written in an informative and at- 
tractive style and is conducive to 
more Bible reading. (Christian 
Education Press; 127 pages; $1.50.) 


> Taxe Tre, by R. L. Middleton, 

a Southern Baptist layman and 

church school worker, presents 
(Continued on page 319) 
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The Insecurity of the Older Minister 


Shall we be fair and tell all theological students about it? 
By I. J. BRAME 


+ Chicago at its meeting on December 13, 
1949, the General Council approved the 
appointment of a new commission to be known 
as The Commission on the Ministry. As a Coun- 
cil member I voted for this and I would vote 
for it again, although I have some serious mis- 
givings. 

One of the main objectives of the Commission 
is to encourage more outstanding students in 
high school and college to consider the ministry 
as their life work, to encourage them to seek 
the best training, and thus give to the churches 
a more thoroughly equipped leadership in the 
pastorate. 

We have heard a great deal recently about the 
shortage of ministers in our denomination. 
That simply means that there is a shortage of 
ministers who meet the highest educational 
standards of training. In so far as mere num- 
bers are concerned there is no shortage of min- 
isters. To judge by the number of applicants 
a pulpit committee receives, it would appear 
that either we have too many ministers, or 
that our ministers are all restless and are seek- 
ing changes. Among those are many who have 
not received college and seminary training. 
Many of them do have such training. Anything 
which can be done to raise the standards of the 
ministry should be done, regardless of the cost 
or effort required. 

There is another side of this question. What 
will be the response of the churches to this 
trained leadership? Is there not an equally 
urgent need to give serious consideration to the 
training of our churches in their response to 
and their treatment of this trained leadership? 

In many churches today, we face an alarm- 
ing situation about which something must be 
done very quickly if we are to retain the trained 
leadership we now have. Regardless of his 
training or experience, if a minister is past 45 
years of age—and may the Lord have pity 
on him, if he is past 50—, he has no chance 
of receiving favorable consideration from a large 
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A frank statement about the all too prevalent 
insistence of church congregations in calling 
younger men to their vacant pastorates, and an 
honest inquiry as to whether young men about 
to enter theological seminaries ought not to be 
realistically informed of the insecurity that in- 


evitably awaits them in their later ministry. 





number of churches seeking new pastors. I 
know some ministers who have college and 
seminary training from some of our best schools 
but who, because they have committed the un- 
pardonable sin of passing beyond the age of 
“youth,” are no longer wanted. 

The Baptist denomination is so organized 
and Baptist independence is so strong that 
nobody can give any guarantee to any min- 
ister. He cannot be assured that he will be able 
to stay in the ministry as a pastor until retire- 
ment age. The result is a widespread sense of 
insecurity and uncertainty among ministers. 

Can we reasonably expect our most brilliant 
young men to train themselves for the ministry, 
if they are faced with the possibility that, by 
the time they are 35 to 45, they will be too old 
to be acceptable to our churches, and that, 
therefore, if they do not have financial resources 
other than what the ministry provides, they 
either become a burden to relatives or find 
themselves on relief rolls? How many ministers 
receive salaries that provide a margin for sav- 
ings or investments? How many ministers 
who have been in the ministry for years could 
live on their savings for even one year, if they 
were thrown out of their churches? How many 
could do so for even three months? And yet 
that is what the minister over 45 years of age 
faces today. 

By all means let us have a Commission On 
The Ministry. BUT what is to be done about 
this other problem? Do we not need another 
commission or agency whose function it will 
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be to set before our churches some very realistic 
facts, with a view to training them as to the 
purpose of the pastoral ministry and the mean- 
ing of spiritual leadership? Many men in the 
classification of “‘older” ministers know from 
experience what it means to receive letters from 
pulpit committees like this: “Your recom- 
mendations and record are satisfactory. But we 
have decided that we want a young man.” 

I know of an instance which happened re- 
cently in connection with one of our ministers 
who is in the older age group. A church con- 
tacted him, without his taking any initiative 
in getting his name before them. The church 
knew his age before they wrote to him, and 
assured him that his age was not a consideration. 
They invited him to “candidate.” He left the 
church feeling that conditions were very favor- 
able for a call, but within a few days he received 
a letter stating that the committee had met 
with such a demand for a young man that they 











gregation. The chairman of the committee, a 
prominent judge, was quoted as saying that he 
had never seen such fine letters of reeommenda- 
tion as were given for that man—but the 
church wanted a young man! What is true in 
that church is true in many churches. 

Shall we tell all outstanding students whom 
we seek to recruit for the ministry that this is 
what they will face within a few years? Or will 
we be diplomatic and avoid all mention of such 
possibilities, and leave this whole issue like the 
“fine print paragraphs” in insurance policies 
which no one reads until it is time to collect? 
If we do, we shall not be fair with them. Some- 
thing must be done to change this trend in our 
churches. Something could be done, if the mat- 
ter were approached with the same careful 
thought and effort that is given to many other 
programs. Not to do this is short-sighted and 
stupid. Our negligence will result in disaster, 
which will make impossible a high quality of 
leadership in the future. 

















had decided not to present his name to the con- 
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Andover Theological Seminary, 
founded in 1807, and the oldest 
Baptist theological seminary, the 
Newton Theological Institution, 
founded in 1825. Since 1931 the 
two have carried on together, and 


The Revived Society of Inquiry 


It is not a New England witch-hunting organization or some 
federal bureau of inspection about which the professor is 
writing, but the revived society founded by Adoniram Judson 
to awaken missionary enthusiasm among theological students 


By HERBERT G. GEZORK 
NEW 


missionary life and interest 


upsurge of genuine 
is manifest at Andover Newton 
Theological School. An old and 
very precious heritage is blossom- 
ing anew in these days. For here 
two great missionary traditions 
have blended together. Located on 
the beautiful campus at the out- 
skirts of Boston, is the product of 
the union of the oldest American 
Congregational theological school, 


MISSIONS 





The Andover Newton Theological School Society of Inquiry in conference 
with Personnel Secretaries E. C. Witham and W. W. Parkinson 
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it has been a highly successful 
union. 

At Andover, in 1811 Adoniram 
Judson founded the “Society of 
Inquiry.” Through many decades 
it stimulated interest in missions 
among students and faculty through 
lectures, specific studies, and re- 
ports from foreign fields. Among 
the 3500 men who graduated in the 
course of a century, there were 
hundreds who went out as foreign 
missionaries. 

Here, however, is the interesting 
missionary link between the early 
histories of the Congregational 
and the Baptist schools. When the 
first five young Congregational 
missionaries were sent out in 1813 
by the newly founded American 
Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, two of them, Adoni- 
ram Judson and Luther Rice, on 
the long sea journey to India, 
having much time for study of the 
Scriptures, arrived at Baptist con- 
victions. After having landed in 
Serampore, they were baptized by 
a British missionary. Naturally 
they had to sever their connections 
with the American Board, and they 
appealed to American Baptists for 
support. This led directly to the 
founding of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in 1814. 
Luther Rice returned home to 
carry the appeal for mission work 
from church to church here in 
America, while Adoniram Judson 
spent his life as a missionary 
in Burma, where today one of 
the most vigorous and flourishing 
Younger churches stands as the 
living monument of his heroic 
labors. Among the 2800 graduates 
who went out from Newton before 
the union of the seminaries, there 
were close to 400 who became 
missionaries. 

These two great missionary tra- 
ditions have now flown together 
in the union of the two schools. 
There are many reminders of this 
history on our campus, but perhaps 
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none more fascinating than the 
Historical Missionary Museum, 
containing thousands of items, 
which have been collected and 
sent home since 1820 by mission- 
aries. There is also a special collec- 
tion of first editions of Bibles and 
Bible portions, translated by alumni 
of Andover and Newton, number- 
ing more than 225 volumes, testi- 
mony to the untiring consecration, 
and the outstanding scholarship 
of these missionaries. 

It is always dangerous for an 
institution to rest on the achieve- 
ments and glories of the past. 
Therefore it is a cause for great 
rejoicing that there is such a vital 
concern in this new day of the 
Christian world mission. The re- 
vived “Society of Inquiry” is one 
of the most vigorous and active 
among the various student or- 
ganisations. About a score of 
students are definitely preparing 
themselves for work on the mission 
fields. The visits of leading repre- 
sentatives of churches abroad, such 
as Dr. Francis Wei, of contem- 
porary missionaries, such as Wil- 
liam Axling, of leaders of mission- 
ary organisations, such as Jesse R. 
Wilson and John Skoglund, are 
keeping us abreast with events 





and developments. Furthermore, 
a growing number of students 
from all parts of the world, India, 
China, Japan, Hawaii, Jamaica, 
Turkey, Greece, and various coun- 
tries of Europe enrolled here and 
are receiving their theological train- 
ing. They will afterwards return 
to their countries. Their very 
presence on the campus keeps 
ecumenical and missionary interest 
alive and growing. And last, but 
not least, throughout these past 
years a steady stream of shipments 
of food, clothing, theological books, 
Bibles, contributed or collected by 
our students, has gone out to areas 
of desperate need in Asia and 
Europe. 

All this is a cause for deep 
gratitude and a promise for the 
future not only of our seminary, 
but also the churches which help 
to maintain it with their contribu- 
tions and which send their young 
men and women here to prepare 
themselves for work in the King- 
dom of God. 

For a church that, has lost its 
missionary urge is a dying church; 
and a theological seminary which 
does not make its horizon as wide 
as the world, is betraying the Great 
Commission of our Lord. 


I 


The Christian Church and Economic Life 


What prophets of disaster had predicted would be 
a colossal failure proved to be a great success 


Reported by DONALD B. CLOWARD 


ATE in February more than 400 
delegates from a score or 
more Protestant denominations in 
the United States met in Detroit, 
Mich., as a “ National Study Con- 
ference on the Christian Church 
and Economic Life.” They repre- 
sented every segment of the eco- 
nomic order in the United States. 
As such they frequently reflected 
sharp differences of opinion. What 


was significant was that they 
recognized that as churchmen they 
had a common bond, and in their 
Christian fellowship they discov- 
ered that their differences were 
more often in the manner of 
speaking and in the use of emo- 
tionally loaded words, rather than 
in their basic ideas. 

The opening words of their 
“Affirmation of Christian Con- 
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cern” which they adopted at the 
close of their four-day intensive, 
working conference characterized 
the spirit of the meeting. 

The gospel is concerned with all 
the activities of man, individual 
and social. Therefore the Christian 
faith is relevant to the economic 
order. The church, as the custodian 
of “the sacred and imperishable 
message of eternal salvation” is 
charged with a four-fold duty as 
Christians in fellowship with one 
another confront the economic world. 
The church must be (1) the teacher 
of the principles of conduct; (2) the 
voice of judgment; (3) the guardian 
of moral and spiritual values already 
won; and (4) the herald of a better 
day to come. 

Complete findings of the confer- 
ence have been printed and made 
available for study in the churches. 
Copies may be secured on request 
to Donald B. Cloward, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

The conference was a vindica- 
tion both of the democratic process 
in sifting out differences and of the 
Christian church in uniting to find 
some real basis for a common front 
in facing the economic problems 
of our time. Only free men could 
have met in such a conference with 
its divergence of economic opinion. 
In such a controversial field only 
churchmen could have found a 
common Christian fellowship. The 
dire predictions of certain prophets 
of disaster which had been widely 
broadcast prior to the conference 
simply did not materialize. 

The following Baptists were 
present, 20 as Northern Baptist 
Convention delegates, and the re- 
mainder in other capacities. 


James H. Barnezs, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. W. W. Broom, Detroit, Mich. 
Cuauncey Brockway, Sharon, Pa. 

T. B. Cuausen, Trumansburg, N. Y. 
A. B. Crow, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. Georce Dick, South Bend, Ind. 
Rev. F. D. Eimer, Jr., Flint, Mich. 
L. J. Fuercuer, Peoria, Il. 
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Pror. Letanp Gorpon, Granville, O. 
Greorce M. Harrison, Cincinnati, O. 
T. Russ Hu, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. E. L. Honts, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. Emit Kontz, Birmingham, Mich. 
Epwin W. Parsons, New York, N. Y. 
Pror. Leo Putuirs, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Rev. Ozie Pruett, Detroit, Mich. 
Raupu Rupp, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joun Scott, Madison, Wis. 

Wa ter E. Turner, Pontiac, Mich. 
Gien Wa..Ace, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rosert W. Apams, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. T. C. ALLEN, New York, N. Y. 
Sec. G. P. Beers, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. J. B. Bouwman, Lansing, Mich. 
Pror. C. H. Bouwman, Princeton, N. J. 
Sec. D. B. CLlowarp, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. B. L. Frauicx, Detroit, Mich. 
Sec. H. B. Frost, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. H. W. Ho xus, Albany, N. Y. 
Sec. G. M. Lenox, Detroit, Mich. 
Miss C. Locxueap, Jersey City, N. J. 
Pror. J. W. Nrxon, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. D. F. Pretsticx, New York, N. Y. 
Sec. D. R. Suarper, Cleveland, O. 
Sec. R. L. Sporrnri, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. W. G. Wattace, Minneapolis. 


The Abiding Emphasis 


On Evangelism in Burma 
By HELEN L. TUFTS 


Boats, cycles, pony-carts, planes, 
busses, footpaths—all were used 
and all roads led to Rangoon, 
Burma, for the Evangelistic Re- 
treat held to gather inspiration for 
a new year of effort. As in many 
other countries, evangelism is re- 
ceiving primary consideration in 
Burma. It is completely impossible 
for evangelistic journeys to reach 
many areas of the country, but 
news sifts in from many places, of 
unflagging effort and devotion on 
the part of refugees, wanderers 
from their homes, who like’ the 
early Christians preach and teach 
wherever they go. There have been 
many martyrs. Again as of old 
their death is the forerunner of new 
zeal and consecretion. 

The Evangelistic Committee of 
the Burma. Baptist Convention 
pondered long about the advis- 
ability of a Retreat in such a time 





as this. How could we reach 
churches with news of such plans? 
Who could come if word did get 
through? Eventually we decided 
to go out on faith, and plan for the 
Retreat for men and women who 
have lived through months of fear 
and suffering. Invitations were sent 
out. A program was arranged and 
plans were made for housing dele- 
gates from a distance, even though 
it would have been easy to doubt 
their arrival. As we gathered for 
the opening sessions, our weak 
faith was put to shame by the 
numbers who came by every means 
of conveyance, from towns seem- 
ingly out of touch with Rangoon 
by any communication. The Kem- 
mendine Girls’ School hospitably 
housed the delegates. As guests 
at the first meal together 75 dele- 
gates from far and near had been 
planned for: 116 were fed. Many 
others returned to their homes in 
Rangoon environs for meals. The 
room alloted to the Retreat was 
packed at almost every session. 
Nearly 40 delegates had come from 
outside Rangoon. Men and women 
who had come at a sacrifice and 
through danger listened hungrily 
to the various talks and discus- 
sions. The sessions began with a 
discussion of what evangelism 
really means, and then day by day 
the following subjects were ex- 
plored: The Pastor the Key Man; 
The Layman in the Church Pro- 
gram of Evangelism; Youth En- 
listed; Women Enlisted. A helpful 
paper on “Evangelism through 
the Churches” had been prepared 
by Rev. A. J. Eastman. It was 
translated into three languages 
and had been sent about very 
widely. 

It was a great group of earnest 
workers, gathered to study and 
pray for the next year’s evangelistic 
effort in Burma. At least 10 racial 
groups were represented, but racial 
lines were forgotten as always 
among members of God’s kingdom. 
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The fellowship among men who 
had been working alone under 
most difficult conditions was very 


precious. At the end men and 
women begged for full notes of all 
sessions to take back with them 





for further study and meditation, 
and many requests were made for 
follow-up conferences. 
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My Face Was Red From Embarrassment 


By KENNETH M. COOPER 


Oe Sb a member of the Board of Finance of 
mM the town in Connecticut where I live I 
i attended a recent meeting of the Board 
to consider a request from the Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation for increases in salary. Our teachers are 
employed according to the terms of a step plan 
adopted some time ago. This plan provides for a 
minimum salary for a teacher holding a B.A. 
degree and a higher minimum for a teacher hold- 
ing an M.A. degree. Each year of service and 
each advance in scholastic standing brings an in- 
crease in salary until a maximum is reached. 

The teachers had marshalled their facts well. 
When we were reminded that the teachers’ 
average salary in our town was $2900, the 
Board member at my left exclaimed, “I think 
that is ridiculous!” Then, as though he assumed 
everyone would agree, he turned to me and 
asked “Don’t you think so, too?” 

Frankly, my face turned red from embarrass- 
ment because I instantly thought of many 
Baptist pastors I know who are serving their 
churches for far less than $2900 per year. They 
also are professional people! 

So the Board voted an increase for the school 
teachers and we feel it is a good investment. I 
wish that salary increases for pastors could be as 
easily adjusted. Those school teachers work for 
ten months of the year. During the summer 
months a number of them earn extra income. 
Several women teachers have husbands who 
earn substantial salaries. Some men teachers 
have wives who are gainfully employed. By 
contrast, most ministers have no other source of 
income while their wives feel obligated to give 
much time to church work without compensa- 
tion. The pastor’s car is often an added burden 
which he must carry out of his slender income, 
although it is used principally for church work. 
On call 24 hours a day many pastors are working 
faithfully for much less than $2900 a year. 
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This article requires no explanatory introduc- 
tion. You will understand it thoroughly and 
will know precisely what caused the author’s 
embarrassment and what you now ought to do 








As Director of Town and Country Work in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, I visit parson- 
ages where the purchasing of a new tire dislo- 
cates the family budget for weeks. I know 
ministers’ children who have worn made-over 
clothes for a major part of their lives. Needed 
dental and medical care are often deferred be- 
cause of lack of funds. On the tables of some 
ministers steak has not been seen for years. 

These servants of Christ do not complain. 
They did not enter the ministry with any ex- 
pectation of affluence or ease. If need be, they 
stand ready to sacrifice life itself for the cause of 
Christ. The question which should confront 
Baptists is, “Are the sacrifices of poorly paid 
ministers dictated by necessity, or are they the 
result of careless neglect?” In an age when 
bricklayers and carpenters are paid almost 
fabulous sums for a day’s work, is it necessary 
for ministers to be kept by their churches on 
a starvation wage? 

The extra salary for the school teachers was 
provided by an increase in the tax rate. Increases 
in the salaries of ministers must be provided for 
by an increase in the gift rate. All of us need to 
adjust our giving to the cost of living. Since 
nobody can tax us for the money to maintain 
and operate our churches, it follows that we 
must tax ourselves. 

Think about it. Pray about it. Act upon it. 
Prompt action by your church board of trustees 
would help assure your pastor a continuing suc- 
cessful ministry. 
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Farewell to a Noble Red Man 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 


@HITE Arm’s feet have walked the last 
m™ mile of the Jesus Road on earth. His 
S § life came to an end Sunday, January 22, 
1950 in his 95th year. White Arm, with Pretty 
Shell, his wife, were the first two Crow Indians 
to be baptized by Rev. W. A. Petzoldt into the 
fellowship. of the Baptist mission church at 
Lodge Grass, Mont. Their trek to the Jesus 
Road and the way they travelled that road 
make one of the remarkable chapters in the 
story of Indian missions. 

White Arm was a member of the Crow Tribal 
Council that met June 8, 1903, to ask for a mis- 
sion school at Lodge Grass. Dr. E. E. Chivers, 
then Field Secretary of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, decided to establish a 
mission and Rev. W. A. Petzoldt offered himself 
as a missionary. 








The late White Arm, Crow Indian 
Christian of Lodge Grass, Montana 


Like other Crow Indians, White Arm got his 
““medicine” in his young manhood—the days 
of his paganism. In keeping with the customs 
and traditions of the tribe, he went to the top 
of the mountains and waited for a vision from 
the Great Spirit. That required fasting and self- 
torture. The first joint of the index finger was 
cut off and laid on a stone as an offering to the 
sun. Then three strips of flesh were torn from 
each arm. In the semi-consciousness that re- 
sulted from pain and exhaustion, his “‘medi- 
cine” was seen in a “vision.” In White Arm’s 
vision the coyote appeared. Thus the coyote 
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The death of White Arm at the grand old age of 
95 removed the first Indian convert who was 
baptized by Dr. W. A. Petzoldt at the Lodge 


Grass Station in Montana nearly 50 years ago 





became his “‘medicine charm” from that day to 
the day of his conversion. 

When missionary Petzoldt arrived at Lodge 
Grass he had to find a suitable site for the new 
mission. All desirable land had been allotted. 
When White Arm realized, by the anxious look 
on the face of Mr. Petzoldt, that land was 
needed, he acted. “My land is just what you 
want. Take it, and give me some elsewhere,”’ he 
said. Thus the Lodge Grass mission was estab- 
lished on 160 acres of the best land on the wind- 
ing Little Big Horn River. 

White Arm owned a comfortable log house, 
having abandoned the old Indian tent. When 
Mrs. Petzoldt and the children arrived at the 
mission station just as winter was approaching, 
White Arm moved out of his log cabin into a 
tent, and insisted that the missionary and his 
family must move into his home. 

Logs had to be cut and dragged down the 
mountain for the mission chapel and the mis- 
sionary’s house. White Arm, a man with a huge, 
strong body, volunteered for the log cutting. 

Had White Arm already accepted the Jesus 
Way? Missionary Petzoldt thought that he had 
done so secretly. He knew Indian character well 
enough not to hurry him into a public confes- 
sion. When the May meetings (now known as 
Northern Baptist Convention) were in St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1905, Indians from various mis- 
sion fields were brought to give their testimony. 
White Arm made the trip with the missionary. 
His great size and splendid physique, his smiling 
countenance, unlike the usual stolid Indian face, 
and his intense interest in the meetings, at- 
tracted people to him. He had a ready hand- 
shake for everyone, especially for children. 

At St. Louis White Arm was greatly pleased 
to meet Gotebo, a Kiowa Chief and deacon from 
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Indian Territory (Oklahoma). White Arm and 
Gotebo were drawn to each other. They con- 
versed in the sign language. Early one morning 
at the Convention Mr. Petzoldt found White 
Arm with his arms around Gotebo, and learned 
that the Crow had been telling the Kiowa in 
sign language that he loved Jesus and was going 
to walk the Jesus Road. White Arm declared 
that he had made this decision while he watched 
a white man speak in the meetings. If Jesus 
could make a man look and be like that man he 
wanted to be a Jesus man, too. He got word to 
his wife, Pretty Shell, immediately, to tell her, 
and to say that she must walk with him. He 
said to Mr. Petzoldt: “When we get back, you 
and me together, we make strong ox team to 
draw all the Crows in the Jesus Road.” 

The same afternoon Gotebo and other Chris- 
tian Indians gave brief addresses to the Conven- 
tion. Then the youthful missionary, Mr. Pet- 
zoldt, stood on the platform beside the towering 
White Arm to interpret for him. No one had 
told White Arm what he should say. Dr. Howard 
B. Grose then Editorial Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, reports 
what he said and did as follows: 


Stretching both hands upward, he brought them 
back slowly to his heart. Then he said “The Great 
Father knows White Arm—know she’s bad—send 
missionary to make him good.” Placing his hands to 
his heart he raised them slowly, opening out toward 
heaven: ““Now White Arm knows the Great Father, 
because missionary tells him of Jesus.” Pointing to 
his heart again, and then upward: “Jesus loves White 
Arm, and White Arm loves Him.” Stretching forth 
his right arm at full length, hand pointing straight 
forward: “The Great Father wants White Arm to 
walk in the Jesus Road; Jesus Road a straight road, 
all straight; White Arm walk in it, walk straight. 
Tell the people this. 

White Arm then buried his face in his hands for a 
moment; then with a motion as of one who was 
striking a match, he threw up his hands and looked 
around as one into whose darkness there had come a 
great light. 

Again, pointing now in one direction and now in 
another, he named three or four Indian camps in the 
Lodge Grass district, made a sign expressing his 
purpose to call his people together and to have them 
seated around him, then with finger upon his lips 
said again, “White Arm talk.” This was followed by 
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the sign, several times repeated, of pulling them 
toward him, accompanied by the single word, 
“church.” 


Baptism of White Arm was delayed until 
Pretty Shell had confessed Christ also. White 
Arm permitted his wife to be baptized first, an 
act contrary to the usual Indian practice of the 
man taking honors to himself and allowing his 
wife to come last. Thus White Arm and Pretty 
Shell became the first Indian members of the 
First Crow Indian Baptist Church. The journey 
from paganism to faithful following of Jesus is 
long and hard, and White Arm had weaknesses, 
too, but he followed the light that he had. He 
was faithful in church attendance, and he helped 
the mission at every opportunity. Pretty Shell 
was a strong Christian companion. Their home 
changed so that it became a sign of the change 
in their hearts. White Arm developed such gifts 
as an evangelist that he was employed by the 
Home Mission Society, in the second decade of 
this century, as a missionary evangelist. 

At Dr. Petzoldt’s retirement eight years ago 
White Arm asked him to remain with the Crows 
as long as he lived. Thus Dr. Petzoldt was able 
to be at White Arm’s bedside and to pray with 
him about ten minutes before he died. The 
funeral was in the Lodge Grass Church. Dr. 
Petzoldt conducted the service. Mrs. Petzoldt 
recalled his many kindnesses. John Whiteman, 
one of the Christian Crows, said that it was 
through White Arm’s efforts that he and other 
boys and girls had been liberated from the gov- 
ernment school at Crow Agency so that they 
could live in their own homes and go to the 
mission school. White Arm gave Miss Malvina 
Johnson her Indian name, “‘Goes Ahead Twice,” 
because twice he had been elected to lead the 
Fourth of July parade, a very high honor among 
the Crows. At the funeral a quartet sang two of 
the Christian songs that White Arm had com- 
posed in the Crow language. 

The exact date of White Arm’s birth is not 
known. He knew only that he was born in the 
spring of 1855, and so on Easter Sunday each 
year he would make a birthday offering to the 
church. Miss Clara E. Olds, Missionary of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, at Lodge Grass, reports that the year he 
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was 80, he put into a birthday offering box 80 
pennies, flourishing each one in the air before 
putting it in, while the congregation counted. 
He said, “You think I am old. Wait until my 
wife puts in her pennies. She is older than I am.” 





Later in the year she put in 90 pennies. For 
nearly ten years before his death White Arm 
was deaf, and in his last five years he was blind. 
Confined to his home, he gave his testimony 
that he still loved his Lord. 


@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Mrs. Seymour E. Moon 


Mrs. Seymour E. Moon, for 33 years 
a missionary in Belgian Congo, died 
March 4, 1950 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
As Sarah Elizabeth Jensen she was 
born on January. 9, 1878, in the Da- 
kota Territory. She attended Pillsbury 
Academy, Chicago University, and 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago. On June 16, 1904 
she was married to Rev. Seymour E. 
Moon and with him sailed for Belgian 
Congo, designated to the Training 
School for Preachers at Banza Man- 
teke. In 1919 they were transferred 
to Kimpese where they helped to 
found and develop the Congo Evangel- 
ical Training Institute. They also 
served as traveling missionaries giving 
their time to conference and class work 
and advising pastors and teachers at 
all the Congo stations. Mrs. Moon 
assisted in medical work and organized 
clubs for boys and girls. In 1930 both 
Mr. and Mrs. Moon received from the 
Belgian government the gold medal of 
the Chevalier de’ Ordre Royal du 
Lion for “long and achieving service 
in Belgian Congo.” After 33 years of 
missionary service, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moon returned to America in 1937. 
For several years Mr. Moon served as 
pastor of the Community Church at 
Julian, Calif. After his death in 1940, 
Mrs. Moon moved to Los Angeles. 


Harriet Witherbee Briggs 
A Trisute By GertrRupvE E. Ryprer 


Harriet M. Witherbee Briggs (Mrs. 
Frank C. Briggs) was born in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., February 1, 1861, and 
died in Newton Centre, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 18, 1950. In 1895 she was ap- 
pointed a missionary of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, and sailed for Japan. After 
serving in the Yokohama Girls’ School 
for most of her first term she became 
Principal of the Himeji Girls’ School in 
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1902, where despite Japanese hostility 
she increased the enrolment, enlarged 
the campus, and maintained her pri- 
mary aim always to bring the girls to 
a knowledge of Christ. In 1907 she 
married Rev. F. C. Briggs, who was in 
charge of the entire Himeji field. She 
shared his vision, faith and joy, ac- 
companied him on his long, difficult 
missionary tours, and when the Inland 
Sea was left without workers by the 
untimely death of Captain Luke W. 
Bickel, she and Mr. Briggs moved to 
the ship, and carried the work for 
several months until Mr. Briggs’ 
health broke completely. She brought 
him back as far as San Francisco, 
where he died in 1918. She then re- 
turned to Himeji for a short term but 
retired in 1921. Dr. William Wynd in 
his “Seventy Years in Japan” writes, 
“The experience she gained in the 
Himeji School, in the city and country 
evangelistic work, and the wide range 
of service carried on by the Gospel 
Ship had fitted her in a peculiar way 
to help younger women. Her very 
presence was an inspiration.” 


Lucinda Carter Moore 

Mrs. Penn E. Moore, a retired mis- 
sionary, died March 13, 1950, at Lake 
Wales, Fla. As Lucinda Evelyn Carter 
she was born November 17, 1865, in 
New London, N. H. On October 26, 
1910 she was married to Penn E. 
Moore, at that time in the United 
States on furlough as a missionary in 
Assam. He and Mrs. Moore sailed for 
Assam in November of that year. 
Although Mrs. Moore served in all 
phases of the mission station work, her 
special interest was in the education 
of the children. In 1919 Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore retired from active mission 
service and returned to the United 
States. After serving in pastorates in 
Illinois and Minnesota, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore established a home in Florida 
where Mr. Moore died May 3, 1934. 


Selma Maxville 


Selma Maxville was born in Tate 
County, Mississippi, February 26, 
1883 and died near Moulmein, Burma, 
February 28, 1950 where she had been 
shot by Burmese kidnappers. (See news 
uwem on page 285). After graduating 
from the Women’s Missionary Union 
Training School at Louisville, Ky., she 
was appointed a missionary nurse by 
the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society on March 14, 
1916. In the same year she sailed for 
Burma where she was assigned to the 
Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hospital. 
Here she opened the nurses’ training 
school, bought the equipment, and did 
much in planning the building for the 
new institution. She was gifted with an 
amazing facility in learning foreign 
languages and was the only missionary 
in Burma who could speak the Mon 
language. At the beginning of the 
second World War she had completed 
the translation of two of the gospels in 
the Mon language and had given the 
manuscript to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society for publication. Unfor- 
tunately it was lost during the Japa- 
nese invasion of Burma. Transferred 
temporarily to Assam during the war 
she served in the mission hospitals at 
Tura and Jorhat. With the end of the 
war she returned to Burma. Upon 
reaching the age of retirement in 1948 
she decided to remain in Burma. In the 
village of Kamawet she opened a dis- 
pensary in her own house with four 
hospital rooms on the second floor. 
Here she ministered to hundreds of 
patients, with Dr. Anna Barbara Grey 
from the Moulmein Hospital coming 
once a week to examine more serious 
cases. Thus she completed 34 years of 
devoted and efficient missionary serv- 
ice. She is survived by a sister and 
several nephews who are in missionary 
service with the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 
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Unity Nurtured on Fellowship 


A Meditation on the Boston Convention 


By REUBEN E. NELSON 


UR unity as Baptists is based on spiritual motivation and not on 
ecclesiastical authority. It is nurtured on fellowship. When Baptists 
get together for prayer, or to listen to an exposition of the Word of God, 
or to hear reports of missionary work, they are drawn together in a unity 
more real than that which any more formal organization can create. 
Baptists look forward to their Boston Convention with prayerful 
expectancy. They anticipate and they will hear reports of the advance of 
their missionary cause, coupled with the record of opportunities still 
open but unoccupied. Messages based upon the thrilling need of evan- 
gelical Christianity will broaden Baptist horizons and create a demand 
for advance along the entire line of Baptist and Protestant effort. 
Delegates will be asked to face the demands of these possibilities against 
the background of Unified Budget giving for 1949-1950. Dreams will 
become reality only as increased giving gives new promise of adequate 


budget support. 


In the fellowship at Boston will be demonstrated the results of the 
year’s fellowship in a family budget. May that fellowship increase! 
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A Convention Pilgrimage 
To Providence 


Delegates and visitors to the 
Northern Baptist Convention in 
Boston will make a Pilgrimage to 
Providence on Monday, May 22, 
in honor of Roger Williams, founder 
in Providence in 1639 of America’s 
first Baptist Church. The Pil- 
grimage will include a special con- 
vocation in America’s first Baptist 
Meeting House and a tour of early 
American points of interest. Presi- 
dent Henry M. Wriston of Brown 
University and President Mrs. 
Howard G. Colwell of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention will ad- 
dress the convocation. 

After luncheon at the Narra- 
gansett Hotel, the pilgrimage will 
continue in the afternoon on a tour 
of points of Baptist historical in- 
terest. Guides will be on every bus 
and at each point of interest other 
guides will help those who make 
the pilgrimage by private car. The 
group will visit the first landing 
place of Roger Williams, the first 
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settlement of Roger Williams, the 
grave and monument, and the 
statue of Roger Williams. 

Chairman of the Pilgrimage 
Committee is Dr. Albert C. 
Thomas, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Providence. Cost of 
transportation from Boston to 
Providence and return is $2.50. 
Cost for the luncheon is $1.50. Re- 
quests for reservations, separately 
for transportation and for lunch- 
eon, should be sent with full ad- 
dress to Miss Nancy L. Rostron, 
Secretary of the Committee on 
Pilgrimage to Providence, 75 North 
Main Street, Providence 3, R. I. 
Include remittances of $2.50 for 
transportation and $1.50 for lunch- 
eon. 


Baptist Pastors Demand 
More Visual Aids 


The group conversations for 
pastors just completed and spon- 
sored by the Field Activities De- 
partment had a total attendance of 
4,244. One pastor in describing 
these conversations said, “This is 





the Northern Baptist Convention 
listening to the heart beat of the 
convention.” According to reports 
sent in, pastors are unanimous in 
their demand for more Visual Aids 
and more films on our Christian 
work. Some say other departments 
should be curtailed in order to ex- 
pand the Visual Aids Department. 

Pastors were not quite so unani- 
mous in their attitude toward 
prices for films and rental charges. 
Some said charges were too high 
and beyond the means of the small 
church. Others favored a higher 
charge so that profits might expand 
the department. 

The new 1950 catalog of the 
Department of Visual Aids is 
available free from the Depart- 
ment of Visual Aids, Council on 
Finance and Promotion, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


The Stewardship Evening 
At the Boston Convention 


The Tuesday evening session, 
May 23rd, will mark the close of 
the year’s STtEwARDSHIP ADVANCE, 
with “Beyond the Rainbow” as 
the theme. Results of the steward- 
ship promotion across the nation 
will be presented in an unusual 
program. National Chairman Shields 
T. Hardin will preside. A Rainbow 
Chorus of 300 voices will be di- 
rected by Dr. H. Augustine Smith 
of Boston University. Executive 
Director Paul H. Conrad will 
present the evening’s theme. Sou- 
venir programs will be distributed. 
The climax will be the address of 
President Harold E. Stassen of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


A Dramatic Evening With 
Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Manley 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles R. Man- 
ley, for 23 years medical and 
evangelistic missionaries in South 
India, are now appearing in Baptist 
churches presenting their unique 
“dialogue.” Dr. Manley recently 
retired from active medical prac- 
tice in Washington, D. C. where 
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he and Mrs. Manley have been 
living since their return from 
India. They have now made them- 
selves available for deputation 
assignments. Many will remember 
the Manleys’ dialogue from earlier 
furloughs, but comparatively few 
have seen and heard their dra- 
matic testimony in its present form. 

Dr. Manley is the son of Baptist 
missionary parents, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. R. Manley. 
Ongole, India and spoke only the 
Telugu language until he 
brought to America by his parents. 
He helped to build the great 
Clough Memorial Hospital at On- 


He was born in 


was 





gole. Mrs. Manley, born in Ottawa, 
Kansas, has specialized in child 
welfare work in India, and both of 
them collaborated in medical, edu- 
cational and evangelistic work. 
After their first series of engage- 
ments in Idaho, letters arrived 
expressing appreciation for this 
different type of missionary pro- 
gram. “Deeply indebted for send- 
ing them to our church”, wrote 
one pastor. Others wrote, “Never 
heard such universal approval and 
surprise at a mission program.” 
“Even some of our folks who are 
opposed to denominational mis- 
sions are now vitally interested and 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles R. Manley in Hindu costume 
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concerned.” . . . “Striking, heart- 
searching drama.” 

The Manleys appear in costume. 
Their dramatic dialogue reveals 
the great difference between Hin- 
duism and Christianity. It leads 
up to a dramatic close that makes 
the audience want to go as mis- 
sionaries to India on the next boat. 

Because of the special expense 
in assigning two persons for a 
single engagement it is necessary 
to receive an offering to help defray 
travel costs. 

All requests for engagements 
should be sent to your area Di- 
rector of Missionary Promotion. 


Burnt Offerings 
And a New Year 


According to a documented re- 
port by C. Aubrey Hearn in, 
What About Smoking?, the average 
American smoker spent $62 for 
tobacco last year. For the same 
period he contributed only $6 to 
all religious causes. It is impossible 
for the American people to excuse 
themselves for non-church giving 
by saying they do not have the 
money. Americans always have 
money for things they feel they 
must have. Church giving is too 
often considered in the luxury 
class. Giving to the church in- 
creases with the increased ability 
to buy a new refrigerator or a new 
automobile. When hard times come, 
church giving is the first thing cut 
down. The last thing cut is smok- 
ing or other personal appetites. 

A new convention year has be- 
gun. The fiscal year for most 
churches corresponds with that of 
the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion’s year, May 1 to April 30. 
Let’s get off to a good start. You 
have already had an Every Mem- 
ber Enlistment—or have you? 
You already can say your church 
has its year’s financial obligations 
underwritten—or can you? We 
hope you can for a church finan- 

(Continued on page 317) 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 








Lettie Archer and a Chinese Christian family 


Building Christian Homes In China 


A symposium by MRS. R. L. CROOK, RUTH MATHER and 
L. EMMA BRODBECK 


ARS may come and wars may 

go, but homes go on forever. 
With civil war raging in northern 
and eastern China and threatening 
the borders of west China, two 
Baptist missionaries, Mrs. R. L. 
Crook and Miss Ruth Mather, set 
out from Chengtu to Chungking 
for what some people would con- 
sider “nothing more than a con- 
ference on the Christian home.” 
The trip had its hazards, and 
discomforts were abundant, but to 
the large group of Christian lead- 
ers who assembled, the greatest 
contribution they could make to 
China in this hour was to prepare 
for the future by training parents 
to make their homes more Chris- 
tian. Miss Ruth Mather had had 
many experiences fleeing hither 
and yon before the Japanese dur- 
ing the last war, and this trip was 
taken in her stride. 
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She describes the conference: 

“The purpose of our trip on 
May 17 was to participate in the 
Area Homes Committee Confer- 
ence, attended by delegates from 
six provinces and held in the 
Chiang Memorial Children’s Vil- 
lage, Wangshan, Chungking. The 
Children’s Village is the gift of the 
Chiangs to the Methodist Mission 
for an orphanage. It had been the 
wartime summer capital and is 
mentioned in all the Stilwell-Mar- 
shall reports. The 92 children are 
lucky indeed to have the care and 
love they are finding there. We 
lived completely in Chinese style. 
We had reports, demonstrations, 
panel discussions, conferences, wor- 
ship, addresses. Missionaries, Chi- 
nese mothers, teachers, ministers, 
doctors, business executives, nurs- 
ery school supervisors, religious 
education directors—what a varied 


group considered this training in 
Christian Home and Family Life 
the crucial matter for China today, 
if Christian communities are to 
meet the impact of communism. 
Preparation of literature was a 
primary emphasis so that all areas 
could keep training schools going. 
The conference began with a 
communion service. 

“I got up at 3 a.m. to get the 
boat back and my travels took me 
to Pei Pei, a ‘model’ town that 
grew up during the war days. As 
one sees its wide paved streets and 
muddy side streets not yet paved, 
admires the flowers in its public 
park that are never picked by the 
children playing there, its museum, 
some of whose natural history 
displays could do credit in the 
Chicago Museum, its Child Wel- 
fare set-up entirely under Chinese 
leadership, one gets a thrill and the 
desire that it be multiplied by the 
thousands all over China. I spent 
the night at the neighboring Rural 
Education College and Mass Edu- 
cation Center, a guest in the home 
of Jimmy Yen. His wife and daugh- 
ter are charming. Jimmy Yen is 
the author of the widespread 
literacy campaign for China, made 
possible by his reduction of the 
complex system of Chinese charac- 
ters to 1,000 essential characters 
for the average person. Altogether 
it was all so ‘up and coming’ and 
breeds that same atmosphere, that 
it fills one with HOPE and FAITH. 
This does not sound as though all 
Christian work in China has 
stopped, does it?” 

What was learned at Chungking 
was soon put to good use on the 
mission stations. Mrs. R. L. Crook 
went on to Yaan, and after a few 
months of preparation, they were 
in the midst of their “Christianiz- 
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ing the Home Week,” an educa- 
tional event observed throughout 
China. Mrs. Crook reported the 
resourcefulness of the kindergarten 
teacher, Mrs. Wang, who demon- 
strated toys and games, much 
needed items in Chinese homes: 
“She had such things as a rattle 
made from an empty tooth-powder 
carton by putting in a few small 
beans, closing the opening and 
decorating it with red and blue 
paper; two dolls and a puppy made 
of cloth; a ball made from old felt 
hats. Patterns for these and small 
dolls made by a ‘teen-age group’ 
were for sale. Cardboard tortoises 
on strings, used for a competitive 
game, were shown. Finger paint- 
ing, spatter work and paper folding 
were introduced as creative fun for 
the home.” These were only part 
of the many items displayed. The 
toys were of more significance than 
might be apparent, for Chinese 
children often have no toys. 

Miss L. Emma Brodbeck gave a 
full report: “Yesterday was dem- 
onstration day, featuring the fam- 
ily altar, health and nutrition, 
amusements in the home, proper 
clothing, etc. First the people 
visited the different booths and 
tables, asking questions and hear- 
ing explanations. Then several 
exhibits gave demonstrations for 
the whole group. ‘How to Bathe a 
Baby’ using a life-size doll, real 
soap and water was exceedingly 
well done and interesting to both 
men and women. 

“TI was responsible for Family 
Worship. I chose four families to 
give testimonies to the use of 
family worship and to God’s 
keeping power. A young husband 
and two little children came to the 
platform while the wife told what 
family worship means to them in 
bringing the family together in a 
‘oneness of spirit.’ By contrast, an 
old man, his wife and little grand- 
daughter testified to God’s power 
to keep in time of trouble. They 
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are very poor, making a living by 
selling small things on a stand 
along the roadside, but they testi- 
fied that God has given them what 
they actually need from day to 
day. Another family testified to 
God’s power in time of illness when 
the whole family united in prayer 
for the mother. 

“Even the children must work 
in the daytime, so we have opened 
another evening class for illiterates. 
The older girls beginning their 
second year are a fine group. It 
hardly seems possible that they 
are the same shy, unkempt girls 
who first came to us a year ago. 
Some came from better families 
but had missed their schooling 
during the war years. One girl 
had moved to the country with her 
family after they had been bombed 
out. She was near no school, and 
her conservative parents would not 
allow her to leave home for school. 
When she finally got back to Yaan, 
she was ‘too big’ to start in the 
lower grades. One night last winter 
she had a strange dream of a great 
light, a beautiful room and a kind 
person. The next day a friend told 
her of our classes and took her to 
the church, which she identified as 
the ‘beautiful room.’ She worked 
hard all year, and how happy she 
was when she passed the entrance 
examination for junior high school. 

“Our Dorcas Society is busy. 
After we cut materials, the older 
members who can’t see well enough 
to sew sort the scraps, taking 
everything big enough to be pasted 
on paper to make stiffened cloth 
for shoe soles. Then they cut the 
small pieces into shreds for stuffing 
for balls, toy animals and rag 
dolls. Bags made from quilt pieces 
are most popular. Baby caps, bon- 
nets, aprons and bibs can be made 
from small pieces or a combination 
of pieces. Communion funds and 
money from selling what the 
Dorcas Group made bought rice 
for our poor families. 





“Our Family Night is for memo- 
rizing scripture and singing hymns. 
We choose a Hymn of the Month. 
I tell something of its history, its 
author and any stories I know of 
its influence. One was ‘My Faith 
Looks up to Thee,’ and I urged 
the women to sing it in their homes 
and at their work, something not 
commonly done here. But at 
Dorcas meeting I have been hap- 
pily surprised to hear someone start 
humming ‘My Faith’ and the 
whole group join her. We always 
do memory work as we sew.” 

While some of the instruction is 
certainly an innovation for the 
Chinese home, one pauses to won- 
der whether American homes, too, 
might not profit from an annual 
“Christianizing the Home Week,” 
to remind them of such precepts as 
the Chinese classes saw on a large 
poster and repeated every day. 


The head of the home is Christ. 

Love is man’s greatest asset. 

Spirit and mind are as important 
as food and clothing. 

Man’s energy and wealth should 
be used to create a new society. 

Equal consideration should be 
given to old and young, male and 
female. 

Physical health and inner joy 
should be cultivated. 

The home is the foundation for the 
cultivation of personality. 

After working for six days, the 
whole family should rest on the 
seventh and go to church. 


If Mrs. Crook, Dr. Dzen, super- 
intendent of the mission hospital, 
and Miss Brodbeck can inspire a 
permanent committee in Yaan, 
West China, to organize and keep 
going a Whole Family Night, when 
grandparents, parents, and chil- 
dren come together at the church 
for fun and worship, could not such 
a thing be done in American com- 
munities? For the Couples Group 
one member of each couple must 

(Continued on page 317) 
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And Still They Come 


to Mather School 


Human interest glimpses into the amazing help offered 
by the Sales House at Mather School, Beaufort, S. C., 
in giving an education to needy and worthy Negro girls 





Making good use of the Sales House at Mather School 


HE old worn red covered 

notebook in which the early 
Sales House receipts were recorded 
is taken out of the safe occasionally 
to be examined and pondered over. 
One afternoon I turned to the 
records kept in the precise hand- 
writing of Miss Sarah Owen. The 
earliest record we have of sales 
from barrels of clothing is dated 
October 1, 1901. At that time 
Miss Lizzie Kinsman, one of the 
moving spirits in the earlier days 
of the School, realized that people 
did not appreciate being objects 
of charity, but that they needed to 
develop in self-help and _ self- 
dependence. Volumes of material 
have passed over the counters of 
the Sales House since that time. 
Today the gross income from sales 
amount to $3,000 annually. That 
measure of growth represents the 
Mather School of today. 
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By LOUISE VOTH 


But still they come! Those needy 
ones who cannot pay at all, or who 
have a mere pittance to live on, or 
who offer in exchange for clothing 
and needs a bushel of sweet po- 
tatoes, a head or two of green 
cabbage, a bunch of collards, or 
home made cane syrup. They offer 
just whatever in their opinion has 
value. These offerings are always 
accepted. For as one woman ex- 
pressed it, “I ain’t a charity per- 
son. I just ain’t got ready cash!” 

Our Miss Adams called on a 
family living near Burton, just 
four miles from the School. The 
father, mother, and 11 children 
lived in a shack, which though 
barren, was “clean as a whistle.” 
The father earns $18. per week as 
the hired man on the truck farm of 
Mr. John Smith, an important 
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man in Beaufort County. The 
eldest son has just secured a job 
through a relative, and aims to 
help his sisters through Mather 
School. None of the children could 
go to school last fall because there 
was no money to pay bus fare, no 
shoes in which to walk to school, 
and not sufficient clothes to make 
an acceptable public appearance. 

The first time the mother came, 
at my invitation, she wore a pair 
of man’s old rubbers, the only 
footwear she had. It was a cold 
day and she shivered because she 
had walked a long distance and 
because her coat was threadbare. 
How could one get along on $18. 
per week with 13 mouths to feed 
and 13 pairs of feet to be shod? 
“Miss Smith lets me have sweet 
potatoes and greens—all I want. 
And Miss Voth, if you all will 
accept them, I sure would like to 
see my middle-age girls in your 
School. They just got to have 
learning so they won’t get into a 
fix like mine.” 

We decided that we would ac- 
cept the older girl, and as the first 
opportunity opened we would also 
accept the younger girl. They are 
both at Mather now and already 
they are beginning to show the 
benefit of regular meals, and of the 
training which distinguishes our 
Mather girls from ordinary girls. 
Both girls have bright, attractive 
faces, ready smiles which reveal 
beautiful white teeth, and a willing- 
ness to do any kind of work to 
help. The older is a teacher’s room 
girl. The younger girl has three- 
times-a-day dish pantry duty, 
plus scrubbing pantry floors. Upon 
entering Mather, both girls were 
completely outfitted from the Stu- 
dent Store not only with personal 
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clothing but also with bedding, 
curtains, and other room furnish- 
ings. Their eyes sparkled as they 
made up the beds with fresh sheets, 
blankets, and attractive crinkle 
spreads. The younger girl brought 
with her a few shabby belongings 
in a vegetable crate. Miss Good- 
game was near tears as she ushered 
the child into Judd Hall. The shy- 
ness is wearing away now, but the 
teachers are experiencing difficulty 
because both of the girls have been 
so long without regular schooling. 
The lack of even simple elements 
makes angelic patience necessary. 
Their spirit is commendable. 

A miracle happened the morning 
before Christmas Day. I had the 
mother bring me drawings of the 
children’s feet because our Mather 
girls wanted to equip them with 
shoes. A Christmas box of “store 
bought” food had been forwarded 
to the house, but no suitable shoes 
could be found in Beaufort stores 
at the prices we could afford. The 
mother arrived at 11 a.m., and I 
was in a quandary about shoes for 
those children. I took her drawings 
and went to the Annex where Miss 
Childs, Miss Weinacht, Mrs. Sne- 
then, and Miss Adams were fran- 
tically tackling a tremendous pile 
of boxes which Express, Parcel 
Post, and Freight had brought in. 
No children’s shoes! No children’s 
shoes! We all bewailed the lack of 
shoes we so much needed. Then 
Miss Childs took hold of a large 
carton from the First Baptist 
Church of Akron, New York. “It’s 
heavy,” she said. “Maybe it’s got 
some shoes in it!”” She delved into 
the box and brought out pair after 
pair of brand new shoes. Beautiful 
shoes! Seven pairs of feet were 
outfitted from that carton with 
brand new. shoes! Light of heart, 
we all tackled the grinding and 
backaching work of that day be- 
cause a joyful mother had gone 
home with shoes for her children’s 
Christmas. I can still see her tear- 
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wet eyes, and I can hear her, “God 
bless you!” and I send it on to all 
of you who share in helping such 
as these when Mather extends her 
hands for help. 


Disastrous Fire 


at Mather School 
By HELEN C. SCHMITZ 

A great fire has burned out Cole- 
man Hall, one of the finest build- 
ings on Mather School campus. 
The fire was discovered late after- 
noon March 8. After the Volunteer 
Fire Department had been noti- 
fied, Miss Louise Voth, the Princi- 
pal, called the school together in 
the Assembly Hall. They came 
anxiously from the basketball field 
where they had been in competition 
with another school. Excitement 
and anxiety permeated the group. 
They had seen the raging flames 
and knew that the rooms of 40 
girls and 5 teachers were burning. 
All their clothing, all their books! 
One girl remembered that her 
precious piano music was there; 
another, weeping, realized that 
her baby doll was burning. Miss 
Voth stood up with the official 
roll in her hand. A hush fell. 
“‘ Answer ‘here’ if you are present.” 
She spoke softly but clearly. Not 
another sound was heard. She 
began with the “A’s” and carefully 
noted each response so she would 
not overlook anyone. One by one 
they responded. The dreadful pos- 
sibility of one being absent held 
the group with bated breath. Over 
100 names were called, and perfect 
attendance reported. In the midst 
of the terrible concern for the great 
loss, a wave of thankfulness swept 
the Assembly. 

The fire flamed high. Many 
people came to see and others came 
to help. The big hospital close by 
offered to give the students supper 
and continued to feed the girls the 
next day until an emergency 
kitchen could be set up for Cole- 
man Hall had dining room and 





kitchen as well as dormitory 
space. One of the teachers opened 
the Sales House and distributed 
washcloths, towels, night clothes, 
tooth brushes, a dress for church, 
and a coat to those who had been 
burned out for the weather had 
suddenly turned cold and damp. 
The Sales House was denuded. 
This depletion cuts out possible 
income for the School until the 
supply can be built up again, but 
the clothing was given out as 
happily as it had been received. 
Another group of teachers made 
sleeping arrangements for the girls 
and the rest fought the fire. 

The fire continued until 4:30 the 
next morning. Miss Voth and two 
other women held the hose in an 
effort to protect the three frame 
buildings close by. Numb with 
fatigue and spent emotion, Miss 
Voth telephoned that the girl’s 
spirits and behaviour were beyond 
believing. The 
making do with what it has until 
such a time as a new building can 
be constructed. 
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New Literature 


Piace Mats: Rural America for 
Christ—package of 50—50¢. Order 
from the Baptist Literature Bu- 
reau, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


UNDERSTAND Wuat Is HAPPENING 
IN Home Missions—free leaflet. 


UnpERSTAND Wuat Is HAPPENING 
In CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS—free 
leaflet. Order both leaflets from the 
Baptist Literature Bureau, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Tuey Hearp THE SHouTsS AROUND 
THE WorLpD by Emil Menzel—free 
leaflet. Order from the Christian 
Friendliness Department of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Kop1ak Pictor1aL Map—50¢. Or- 
der from the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 
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MISSIONARY» EDUCATION 


And now eight years later—in 
the spring of 1950—Mr. Furrow 
with enthusiasm. writes, “ Experi- 
ence has convinced me that there 
should be a Church Center on 


every Fair Ground.” 


The Church 
At the County Fair 


In a year when we begin a mis- 
sionary study theme on the Rural 
Church, the activities of Pastor 
Samuel Furrow, of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Urbana, Ohio, are 
particularly relevant. 

Back in 1942 as the day for the 
opening of the annual Champaign 
County Fair arrived—the opening 
of the first Fair during World War 
II—Mr. Furrow who had been 
counseling each enlisted man be- 
fore his departure from the County 
and arranging for a service and 
presentation of a New Testament 
on the morning of his departure, 
saw a real opportunity for action 
through the medium of their own 
Champaign County Fair. Would it 
not bring joy to the heart of each 
boy to receive a letter a day from 
the Fair Grounds—from those very 
Fair Grounds where he probably 
for as many years as he could re- 
member had roamed from early 
morn until late at night? To this 
question there was enthusiastic 
response. The Fair Board appro- 
priated space and a large tent; the 
Lions Club and the Chamber 
of Commerce gave their whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

From the experience of this first 
year Mr. Furrow realized other op- 
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portunities and by the second year 
there was developed a little theatre 
where religious pictures, comedies 
and pictures of the Armed Forces 
were presented. Now the project 
has developed to such breadth that 
with the cooperation of the County 
Ministerial Association there are 
two to four ministers in the tents 
to meet and greet the people. 
These tents which are on ground 
made available by the Fair Board 
are paid for by the offering which 
is taken at the Mass Meeting of the 
religious groups in the County at 
the opening of the Fair on Sunday 
evening. This offering also makes it 
possible to show in the little theatre 
the latest and best missionary and 
other religious films in addition to 
travelogues and comedies for both 
children and adults. The equip- 
ment includes a public address sys- 
tem, a record player and a dark 
stage with screen recesses to pro- 
vide for daytime exhibition of pic- 
tures. Church school literature and 
literature provided by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society are available to 
all who visit and since 1947 the 
tents have been the headquarters 
for CROP, thus giving the Cham- 
paign County folk an opportunity 
to share in the program for sending 
wheat, corn, etc. to all parts of the 
world. 
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Interdenominational Study 
Books for Adults for 1950-1951 


Home 
Tueme: Toward a Christian 
Community; Rural Prospect by 
Mark Rich. $1.00. 
FoREIGN 
Tueme: The Near East; Near 
East Panorama by Glora Wysner. 
$1.00; Introducing Islam by J. 
Christy Wilson. 60¢. 


Baptist Materials for Adults for 


1950-1951 
Home 
Earth—the Lord’s......... $ .50 
Study and Worship Programs _ .35 
A Book of Remembrance.... 40 
Home Mission Digest IV... 40 





Misstons—Annual Sub- 
scription (Club Rate).... 1.50 
ForEIGN 
Earth—the Lord’s......... $ .50 


Study and Worship Programs _ .35 


A Book of Remembrance.... .40 
Along Kingdom Highways: 
Abridged Edition. ...... 50 


Misstons—Annual Sub- 


scription (Club Rate).... 1.50 
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Mission study classes 
At the Northern Baptist Convention, 
Boston, Mass., May 23-26, 1950 

Puace: Paul Revere Hall, Me- 
chanics Building, Huntington Ave- 
nue. 

Tre: 8:00 a.m. to 8:40 a.m. 

PROGRAM: 

Tuesday: The Missionary Edu- 
cation Program in the Baptist 
Church. Leader, Rev. William J. 
Keech, Director. 

Wednesday: Foreign Theme Pres- 
entation: “The Near East”’. Leader, 
Dr. Dorothy A. Stevens, assisted 
by Miss Ada P. Stearns, Dr. John 
Skoglund, Dr. Drew Varney. 

Thursday: Home Theme Pres- 
entation: “Toward A Christian 
Community.” Leader, Dr. Mark 
Rich, author of the study book 
Rural Prospect. 

Friday: Missionary Education 
for Children and Youth. Leaders, 
Miss Florence E. Stansbury, Direc- 
tor, Missionary Education for 
Children; Miss Elsie P. Kappen, 
Director, Missionary Education 
for Youth. 


Earth—the Lord’s 


This booklet is the Baptist sup- 
plement to the interdenomina- 
tional study material for 1950-51, 














World Wide Guild 


Dear Girls of the Fellowship: 

In the spring a young girl’s 
fancy turns to—well, to House 
Parties for one thing. I hope a 
House Party is being planned for 
your state so that every girl may 
have the opportunity of attending 
one, and there is the national five- 
day one at Green Lake this sum- 
mer, July 11-16. For those who 
are looking Green Lake-ward, and 
who may have missed the folder, 
here are some of the facts you will 
want to know. 
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Bible Book of the Month 


es on yale I AND II Perer 
SE ain), ow gaindnieeeekenn Ezra 
es ee oad GALATIANS 


and is made up of stories from 
churches all across the country, 
written by pastors and men and 
women in the churches. There is 
inspiration in the story of achieve- 
ment of town and country churches 
that should rejoice the heart of 
every reader. A few stories from 
India are related to the foreign 
mission study. Thus, there is an 
apt breadth of coverage, for truly 
the earth is the Lord’s. The book is 
unique in approach, realistic in il- 
lustrative stories, practical in sug- 
gestions.—50¢ per copy. 
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Who May Come? Girls from 12 
to 25. At least that your state will 
be represented by a carful of at 
least three girls and a State or Asso- 
ciation World Service Secretary. 
You do not have to be in a Guild. 





SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Season of 1950 and sponsored by the 
Committee on Summer Conferences 


NORTHFIELD INTERDENOMINA- 
TIONAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 
at East Northfield, Mass., July 
3-10, 1950. Registration blanks 
and information may be had by 
writing to Miss Edith Lowry, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

SILVER BAY CONFERENCE ON THE 
CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION, at Sil- 
ver Bay, New York, July 12-19, 
1950. Registration blanks and 
information may be had by writing 
to Dr. Gilbert Q. LeSourd, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

LAKE GENEVA WORLD MISSIONS 
INSTITUTE FOR CHURCH LEADERS, 
at Conference Point Camp, Wil- 
liams Bay, Wis., July 17-21, 1950. 
Registration blanks and informa- 
tion may be had by writing to Rev. 
Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 2, IIl. 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE, at Asilomar, Monterey Pen- 
insula, Pacific Grove, Cal., August 
4-9, 1950. Registration blanks and 
information may be had by writing 
to Mrs. R. W. Blosser, 222 Mon- 
cada Way, San Francisco 12, 
California. 











Royal Ambassadors 


UTH FELLOWSHIP 





Whom Will You Meet? Girls 
from every part of the country, 
we hope and perhaps some from 
other lands and denominational 
“stars” wil) grace the program 
and lead the conferences. 
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What Will the Program Cover? 
The United Nations, and our 
Baptist mission work the world 
over, Guild program helps, unique 
evening features, quiet worship, 
Workshop groups for getting the 
“*know-how” on a variety of in- 
terests, recreation features in the 
afternoons, and questions and 
problems of girls. A high point in 
the Sunday morning session. 

What Should You Bring? An 
expectant outlook and a coopera- 
tive spirit. In the suitcase, simple, 
serviceable clothing, including 
camp clothes and dresses, sweater, 
walking swimming _ suit, 
rainy day supplies, toilet articles, 
camera, musical instrument, pen- 
cil, notebook, writing paper, Bible. 

When Should You Arrive? Plan 
to come to register during the 
afternoon. Those who come by 
train are advised to arrive at 
Portage on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul R.R. at 1:30 
p.m. if coming from the east; at 
11:50 a.m. if coming from the west. 
Buses will meet these trains. Get 
lunch before arriving at Portage. 

What Will It Cost? For room 
and meals, $15.00 plus a registra- 
tion fee of $5.00. Send registration 
fee with your application for regis- 
tration early. Ask your pastor for a 
regular Green Lake registration 
form. Bring along extra money 
for Guild materials, the four dollar 
round trip ticket from Portage to 
the Assembly grounds, spending 
money and offering. 

What Will It Do? It will give 
understanding of the Guild pro- 
gram; it will be the experience of a 
lifetime in acquaintance with girls 
and national and state leaders 
from many parts of the country, 
it will extend horizons and deepen 
devotion and fellowship. 


shoes, 


Very sincerely yours, 


bes & Hepp 
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STUDY MATERIALS FOR 
1950-51 


The more we are aware of the 
need for “one world” and a Chris- 
tian world the more we are aware 
of the place where most of us have 
to begin—our own community. 
The home mission theme comes 
close home to all of us—Toward a 
Christian Community. This sug- 
gests that our church is a mission- 
ary society and it has a mission 
field all around it. More than this 
there are communities beyond, 
which can only be touched as 
churches cooperate together to 
reach them through their Home 
Mission service. 

The Foreign Mission theme 
touches one of the hot spots of our 
present world—The Near East. 
Northern Baptists have no mission 
work in this area but we have an 
intense interest in it. for this area 
will have increasing influence on 
the entire world in the years before 
us, and in some of this area Jesus 
walked and his disciples minis- 
tered. We need to know, too, 
what the later disciples of other 
denominations have accomplished 
there in his name. 

The following are some of the 
important books recommended for 
use particularly in discussion meet- 
ings: 

Junior High 

Living Together in Today’s W orld. 

(revised edition) Louise Griffiths. 


50 cents 
Desert Doctor. Paul Harrison 
Temperature, 126. Henry Martyn 





Where Safe Ways End. Clifford 
Harris 

The three biographies listed 
above are 15 cents each. They may 
be used with sessions 3, 4, 5 of 
Where Three Continents Meet which 
will give help to the leader. The 
latter is $1.00. 


Senior High 

The Church and Your Commu- 
nity. Robert Tesdell. 50 cents. This 
book provides six discussion ses- 
ions with study and worship helps 
and suggests community projects. 
Source book, Once There Were Two 
Churches, Fred Wentzel. $1.00. 

Introducing Islam, Christy Wil- 
son. 60 cents. Illustrates story of 
Islam and its beliefs as a back- 
ground for Christianity’s task. II- 
lustration of mission work in As- 
signment: Near East by James 
Batal. $1.00 


Young People 

The Church and Your Commu- 
nity, Robert Tesdell. 50 cents. (See 
above) 

Forward Through the Ages, Basil 
Mathews. (Priced) Story of mis- 
sion advance in all parts of the 
world. A guide for study has been 
prepared by John Lobingier. Ready 
in the fall. 


Boys Groups 

A study of three Frontier books 
of home mission biographies and 
three Eagle books on lives of for- 
eign missionaries are suggested for 
meetings with boys. Each of these 
is 15 cents. 

The Man With Twenty Hands. 
John Mason Peck 

The Man Who Asked God Ques- 
tions. George Washington Carver 

Crusader for Justice. Samuel 
Armstrong 

They Thought He Was Mad. 
Albert Schweitzer (Africa) 

Young Man Sit Down. William 
Carey (India) 

Two Swords. Joseph Niishima 
(Japan) 
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Guild Groups 
Program booklets will be avail- 
able which develop the study of the 
books listed below in program 
meetings. 


Ann Judson Chapters 
Where Three Continents Meet, 
Winifred Hulburt. $1.00 
The Swinging Church 
Louise B. Griffiths. 60 cents 


Door, 


Sally Peck Chapters 
Assignment: Near East. James 
Batal. $1.00 
Once There Were Two Churches, 
Fred Wentzel. $1.00 


Alma Noble Chapters 

Near East Glora 
Wysner. $1.00 

Rural Prospect. 
$1.00 

So Sure of Life, Violet Wood. 
(Priced) To be used with Rural 
Prospect for Home Mission stories. 
Ready in the fall. 


Panorama, 


Mark Rich. 


Youth Week In Burma 


From the secretary of the Burma 
Baptist Convention Youth Com- 
mittee comes word that for the 
first time in Burma Youth Week 
was observed. In the announce- 
ment folder is outlined the meaning 
of Youth Week observance. Evi- 
dently Baptist young people are 
leading the way in Burma. We 
quote a paragraph or two from the 
folder. 

“In recent times churches of 
many denominations have come to 
observe Youth Week together. 
While we engage in special activi- 
ties here in Burma, thousands of 
Christian Youths in other lands 
will also be renewing their dedica- 
tion to Christ and seeking new 
ways to serve Him. 

“This is the first time we have 
tried to observe Youth Week in 
Burma. The Baptist Burma Youth 
Committee has decided to make it 
a Baptist project this year, hoping 
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that next year the Burma Christian 
Council will make it a project for 
all denominations.” 

Judging by the suggestion in the 
folder of “Some things for your 
group to do during Youth Week,” 
a group of American young people 
would feel perfectly at home if they 
could observe Youth Week with 
these Burma friends. Attend church 
services as a group and sit to- 
gether; Lead the worship services 
in whole or part; Devote an after- 
noon or evening to “shining up” 
the church inside and out; Have 
some work project for the church, 
such as making a new bulletin 
board or new collection bags; 
Present a play; Have a tea or din- 
ner to which youth leaders from 
other churches are invited; Have a 
“World Friendship” service with 
various national arid racial groups 
dressed in their native costumes; 
Have a meeting with church and 
youth officers to discuss how the 
youth program of the church can 
be made more effective. 

Emphasis on stewardship was 
also made during Youth Week and 
the young people were urged to 
make contributions toward the 
work of the Convention Youth 


Committee in order that a program 











for young people all over Burma 
might be stimulated and strength- 
ened and that the Kingdom of God 
might be extended through their 
efforts. 


Hands Across the Sea 


Here is a simple but highly 
effective method for producing 
greater friendship among like- 
minded people and of sharing the 
spirit and message of him whose 
coming was heralded by “‘ Peace on 
earth, good-will to men.” Many 
young people have asked about the 
possibilities for building friendship 
through letters with young people 
of other lands. While the request 
for names in a specific country can- 
not always be met and the problem 
of language presents some difficul- 
ties, here is an opportunity for the 
people of one land to talk to those 
of another about their every-day 
life, their hopes and dreams, their 
desire for peace and understanding. 
Here too is an opportunity for the 
Christian to share the best that he 
knows with a new friend. 

Letters Abroad is a plan for cor- 
respondence between Europeans 
and Americans and with students 
and men teachers in Japan which 
has been established by the World 
Affairs Council of Philadelphia 
whose address is 1411 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. There is no 
cost involved in the plan. The 
World Affairs Council is a non- 
political and non-profit organiza- 
tion which has the backing of the 
Department of State and is the 
official education center for the 
United Nations in the area. Writ- 
ers are carefully matched as to 
interest, age, educational back- 
ground and occupation, in order 
that friendships may be truly con- 
genial. Thus a farmer can corre- 
spond with a farmer, a student 
with another student of like inter- 
ests. Some of the letters can help 
toward the understanding of an- 
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other’s language. Eighty percent of 
the letters from abroad are in Eng- 
lish but in addition to acting as a 
clearing house Letters Abroad will 
translate all letters arriving in 
foreign languages. Literature and 
blanks to fill out, giving brief biog- 
raphy of yourself as a prospective 


correspondent, may be had by 
writing to the Council. The corre- 
spondence is between persons 18 
years and over. For those who are 
younger a similar plan has been 
worked out by the International 
Friendship League, 40 Mount Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. 





One word of counsel is given: 
“Only those who are sincerely in- 
terested in continuing a corre- 
spondence are asked to apply, for 
we do not want to disappoint these 
men and women who have turned 
to us for friendly contacts in this 
country.” 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 





Dear Boys and Girls: 

I cannot express to you in words 
my gratitude for the many, many 
boxes of bright pencils, tablets, and 
pictures, which you have so lovingly 
sent for our little Mexican mi- 
grants. You are surely learning 
that, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.”’ How like Jesus to 
give to those whom you do not 
know nor have ever seen. 

Can scarcely wait until our little 
Mexican migrants begin arriving 
from Texas. Their little sad pinched 
faces will light up with joy as I tell 
them you have sent gifts to them. 
How I wish that each of you could 
go with me to help distribute these 
gifts. We would drive out into the 
country to a group of grey sugar 
beet two room houses and then to 
some rickety tumble down farm 
house where our migrants live. 
I would smile and say, “Buenos 
dias” and then we would slowly 
get acquainted. We would go in 
the evening when the family were 
home from work. Probably we 
would find the mothers making 
“tortillas and frijoles.”” We would 
take along some Sunday School 
papers, and pretty cards for the 
children, also some picture books 
and perhaps a few puzzles. Maria, 
José, Manuel, and Paquita will be 
so happy they will jump up and 
down as they receive your gifts. 
Mother will probably have to tell 
them to say “Thank you” for they 
will be too excited to think of it. 
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Before we leave, we will teach 
them to sing, “Jesus Loves Me” 
and I will tell them the story of 
how Jesus loves the little children. 
To mother and daddy we will give 
some tracts in Spanish and perhaps 
one of the little red gospels. Then 
we must say, “Buenas Noches” 
for Mother, Daddy and all the 
older brothers and sisters must go 
to bed for they must arise early 
tomorrow and back to the hard 
work of thinning beets. 

One evening last summer I found 
a Christian family living in a tum- 
ble down farm house. When I told 
them I was a missionary who had 
come to talk about Jesus, they 
were delighted. They had longed 
for a service all summer. I soon set 
up the baby organ, gave out the 
hymn books, and soon we were 
singing, “O Que Amigo Nos es 
Cristo” (What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus). Part of the family sat 
on the beds, others on benches, 
and the rest stood. We had no 
light except the faint gleams from 
a smoky lantern. After singing 
several well known hymns, I read 
from the Bible, and was amazed at 
the reverence of even the small 
children. As I was about to close 
the service, Mr. Rodriguez said, 
“My daughter, Maria, will pray.” 
The little 8 year old girl bowed 
reverently and said the Lord’s 
prayer. 

As I was leaving the home, the 
father tucked a dollar bill into my 


hand. I tried to not accept it for he 
had told me that very evening that 
two of the girls had no shoes and 
he could not buy them until he 
received some money from the 
beets. His reply was, “I haven’t 
much but I want to give this little 
bit for the Lord’s work.” Praise 
God for a father like that. 
With love, 
Florence J. Latter 


Congratulations to Hickory St., 
Scranton, Pa. 


The following report comes from 
the enthusiastic leader of the 
Herald Mission Band which has 
in it 15 boys and girls: Book to 
the Philippines; To Missions $3.00; 
To One Great Hour of Sharing 
$2.00; Seeds for Peace $2.00; 
Church Repair $8.00. Thank you 
to each one for all that you have 


done this year. Mrs. William 
Hallbauer 
Materials 1950-1951 
THEMES 


Children Learn to Love Jesus: In 
Bible Lands Today, and In Town 
and Country 

Beginning May 1 we are in a 
new church year and we will have 
entirely new missionary themes, 
books, pictures and maps. Just so 
that you will know what is coming, 
at least in preview, we are listing 
some of the most useful material. 


In Bible Lands Today 
Primary: The Thirsty Village. 
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Children’s Mission Study Material. Book on the left is for Primaries and 
the one on the right is for Juniors 


Dorothy Blatter. Water was pre- 
cious in the two villages in Lebanon 
and there was ill-feeling between 
them. Two little Arab boys, one 
Christian and one Moslem, dared 
to become friends and pointed the 
way to a good neighbor spring. 
Paper $1.00. Teacher’s Guide by 
Blanche Hoke. 35¢. 
Junior: They Live in Bible Lands. 
Grace McGavran. Young readers 
will find new friends in Amin and 
Ali, Musa and Safia, children who 
live in Bible lands today. Seven 
different countries provide the 
background for seven exciting 
stories. Each is preceded by color- 
ful factual material that links the 
past with the present. Paper $1.00. 
Teacher’s Guide by Edna Baxter. 
35¢. 
In Town and Country 
Primary: The Three Henrys and 
Mrs. Hornicel. Edith Agnew. Pick- 
pick-pick went the axes. There it 
was—coal! A stark village sprang 
up in the “holler.”” What happened 
then and later to a community that 
needed help makes a delightful 
story. Paper $1.00. Teacher’s Guide 
by Edith Welker. 35¢. 

Junior: The Busy Berrys. Fran- 
ces Heron. The Berrys invade 
Morrisville, a village turned up- 
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side down by the Plasti-Kem Com- 
pany. Soon Grammy, Danny—the 
whole family—are puzzling over 
the town’s problems. There’s a 
note of mystery, too. Paper $1.00. 
Teacher’s Guide by Frances Heron. 
35¢. 

Baptist Material 

Children Learn to Love Jesus is 
the title of the Baptist material 
to be used with both primary and 
junior boys and girls. This 48 
page pamphlet includes stories by 
our missionaries who are actively 
at work with children in other lands 
as well as in our own. In this we 
will have pictures of boys and 
girls, special interest missionaries, 
maps and suggested service pro- 
jects for all groups. 75¢. 

In addition to these materials 
there have been printed two beau- 
tiful reproductions of pictures 
painted by an artist of India, 
Frank Wesley. In these unique 
pictures the familiar Biblical scenes 
appear in Indian setting. The Boy 
Jesus with the Temple doctors, and 
the Mother and Child are charac- 
teristically Indian in dress and 
feature. The Boy Christ in the 
Temple. Full color. 13 x 16 inches. 
75¢; The Nativity, Full color. 
10 x 9 inches. 50¢. 





You Are Invited To Toronto 
. August 10-16 


This comes as a personal invi- 
tation to each one who reads these 
pages on Missionary Education 
for Children. Each one who is 
interested in a program of educa- 
tion with children, that helps them 
to better understand the world in 
which we live and how we as 
Christians bear a unique responsi- 
bility, has a wonderful opportunity 
this summer. 

The World Council on Christian 
Education is meeting in it’s Mid- 
Century Convention August 10-16 
in Toronto, Canada. Coming to 
this great meeting of Christians 
will be leaders in the Christian fold 
from around the world. There is 
hope that at least seventy-five 
countries will send delegates. 

You who have for many years 
been helping children will have at 
this time opportunity to sit with 
other members of our Christian 
family and discuss the problems of 
presenting and witnessing to a 
living faith in Jesus Christ, Lord 
and Saviour! 

During the morning hours chil- 
dren’s workers from around the 
world will hear together great 
Christians speak on subjects perti- 
nent to today’s needs. Some of the 
topics are: Helping Children to 
Have Faith for Today; A Total 
Program of Christian Education; 
Education for Christian World 
Citizenship; and Home and Church 
Working Together. The speakers 
will be people of Christian stature, 
Dr. Jung, Switzeriand; Dr. Baez 
Camargo, Mexico; Miss Ruth Sea- 
bury and Dr. Chester Miao. Fol- 
lowing these morning hours together 
there will be ample time for discus- 
sion groups where everyone will 
have the opportunity to discuss— 
what does this morning’s lecture 
mean to me, a primary or junior 
teacher, in a small or large church, 
in the country or in the city, in 
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America or in China. Here we can 
face our problems on a world scale. 
Perhaps some one from China can 
with a simple suggestion help some- 
one from Smith City, California. It 
will be a time of sharing. 

In the afternoons a very prac- 
tical program has been worked out 
for children’s workers. There will 
be three interest groups, Using 
the Bible With Children, Guiding 
Children in Worship, and Evan- 
gelism of Children. In these ses- 
sions visual materials will be 
largely used. New suggestions for 
working with children in each of 
these areas of interest will be 
plentiful! 

There will be an extensive book 
exhibit—Books for teachers and 
leaders!—Books for children! Also 
there will be a good exhibit of 
creative activities. Have you al- 
ways wanted to know how to make 
a diorama, use clay, make colored 
sand? There will be an opportunity 
to see and feel some of these media 
of expression. 

Each evening there will be a 
great gathering of all people where 
outstanding personalities will be 
highlighted! We’ll be looking for 
you in Toronto! 

Register today—Send your regis- 
tration fee to the World Council 
on Christian Education, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New 


York. 


News from Japan 


We have some very cute chil- 
dren here and the parents are so 
happy to have them in a Christian 
kindergarten even though they 
are Buddhist. Some of the parents 
come to the Bible class we have 
Sunday because the children come 
home and ask questions about God 
which the parents can’t answer. 

We had just enough money to 
build a very small Christian Center 
but it was the first building rebuilt 
around this section which was com- 
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Christian teacher at a Christian kindergarten where many Buddhist 
children attend 


pletely wiped out so it gave the 
others courage to start again. We 
have two roédms and have twenty 
children in Nursery school in one 
room and fifty kindergarten chil- 
dren in another room. In March 
we had our second graduation 
exercise and will graduate thirteen 
of the fifty children. We asked for 
applications for the new term, 
which in Japan begins in April, 
and one parent thought if they 
arrived early they would be ad- 
mitted, and so arrived on a cold 
February morning at five o’clock. 
We had seventy parents apply for 
the thirteen places so we decided 
that something would have to be 
done and are trying to put up 
another building. The American 
army has some barracks that they 
aren’t using and we can buy one 
for about eight hundred dollars. 
Of course we don’t have even 
that amount of money but we feel 
that we just must get it some way 
in order to help the community 
around us here. 

We have a Church next door and 
try in every way we can to help the 
people who come to the Center to 
also go to Church and study the 
Bible. If all of them did come we 


wouldn’t have half enough room 
for them in church. 

One of the happiest experiences 
in life is when our kindergarten 
children grow up in the Church 
and wish to give their life to Chris- 
tian service. We have one young 
man now whom I remember when 
he came to kindergarten as a small 
boy. Now he has graduated from 
the University here, worked in 
business for a few years, but de- 
cided that he wanted to give his 
whole life to Christian service and 
so we are now trying to get him a 
scholarship so he can study in 
America and come back to be a 
missionary to his own people. 
When I think of spanking him 
when he came to kindergarten 
and realize how big he is now I 
know I am getting old! 

Month of March is doll festival 
—March 3rd, and it used to be 
that all girls celebrated their birth- 
day on doll festival day. Now they 
celebrate their own but still that 
old feeling of a real festival lingers 
on and we are going to have a 
party with all of the children bring- 
ing their best dolls for the party. 

Sincerely, 
Margaret Cuddeback 
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Cross WorD PUZZLE 


Space required for additional 
pages in order to include in this 
issue information about the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in Boston 
has compelled the temporary omis- 











sion of Missions Cross Worp 
PuzzLE PaGeE. See pages 266-267 
and 270-277. 

The next Cross Worp Puzz_e 
will be published in a later issue. 
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Let’s All Let Down This Summer! 


By 


CHARLOTTE 8S. TRUESDALE 


Ww: a month of the year ever 
more welcome than May? 
The cold and the ice and snow are 
things of the past. The birds have 
returned. The first flowers are here. 
A softness is in the air. We women 
have had a busy year and it’s nice 
to look forward to summer when 
meetings and activities don’t crowd 
us. And so—Ler’s Att Let Down 
Tats SuMMER! 

Does that bring before you long 
periods of doing nothing, of up- 
propped feet, a hammock in the 
shade, and a cooling drink? For if 
it does, you’ve the wrong picture. 
There is a scene familiar in song 
and story—the rustic well and the 
oaken bucket. When the sun has 
been hot and the day’s work has 
been long, ah, the refreshment 
that comes from letting down the 
bucket to the depths and drawing 
the cool, refreshing water which 
makes one reverently thank God 
for all His goodness. 

So, Lzet’s Att Ler Down Tuis 
SumMER! Let down the buckets of 
our minds and our energies, emp- 
tied as they are from a year of giv- 
ing out. Let’s fill them with clear 
pure inspiration from a well which 
may be near at hand or far away. 
For this summer is full of oppor- 
tunities to re-invigorate yourself to 
do a better job next year, which, if 
we are really in earnest, should be 
the aim of us all. 
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You who can do a bit of travel- 
ing will find in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention at Boston an 
opportunity for increasing your 
awareness of our enormous Baptist 
family—our far flung program— 
our work at home and abroad; you 
will hear messages of inspiration 
and information which will be car- 
ried forward for many a day. 

For you who like more intensive 
study on a specific phase of our 
work, there is a full schedule of 
conferences at Green Lake. Living 
in one of the loveliest of spots, 
among God’s own people, studying 
and discussing how better to do 
His work—what a rare and un- 


EEELERE KEE SES 


A BOSTON RALLY 
FOR BAPTIST WOMEN 


IN TREMONT TEMPLE 
Sunday, May 21, 1950, 2:45 P. M. 


You will hear many missionaries and 
Christian nationals 


We want +;060—NO! 16060; 
NO! 2,000 women present. 


We will be looking for YOU. 


EEEELELEELEREEHS 


equaled opportunity! Here gather 
pastors, laymen and laywomen, 
Christian educators, home and 
foreign mission enthusiasts, busi- 
ness and professional people, youth. 
Here for the first time will be a 
National World Wide Guild House 
Party, a unique and thrilling ex- 
perience for any girl. Let down to 
the real depths at Green Lake this 
summer. 

There are also excellent oppor- 
tunities near at hand. Most of our 
States have women’s house parties 
where for a few days of sharing to- 
gether, new strength and ideas are 
developed for the days ahead. A 
rare combination of informal fel- 
lowship and inspiration makes at- 
tendance at a Woman’s House 
Party a worthy and useful experi- 
ence. Similarly most States have 
World Wide Guild House Parties, 
either over a week-end or for a 
longer period, where girls working 
and playing together gain new 
visions of world service for them- 
selves and those back home. 

There are some, who because 
of family responsibilities, physical 
handicaps, or lack of finances, will 
not be privileged to take advantage 
of any of these far reaching oppor- 
tunities. There are ways in which 
you too may Let Down. Set for 
yourself a period of study each day. 
Select some of our excellent study 
materials, Christian education, 
Missionary activities, or any of 
your interests, and plan for your- 
self a summer of outreach and 
mental development which will 
make you a stronger, more willing 
and eager worker next year. Make 
definite plans for Bible study, using 
a good commentary. Select some 
inspirational and devotional books 
to nourish your heart as well as 
your mind. You may have rich 
profit in your-own-house party. 

So, whether in Boston, at Green 
Lake, in your own State or in your 
own home, Let’s Att Let Down 
Tais SuMMER!—down into the in- 
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vigorating depths of physical, men- 
tal and spiritual nourishment, that 
we may draw and drink deeply and 








looking upward thank God for all 
His goodness and for the opportu- 
nity to serve Him better. 














THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpuctTep BY Evizaseta I. Fensom 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








Let’s Take A Trip! 


Everyone likes to travel—so the 
suggestion, “ Let’s take a trip” met 
with a ready response on the part 
of the women of First Baptist 
Peddie Memorial Church, Newark, 
N. J., and an expectant group met 
at the church on March 1. To the 
glamour of far countries was added 
the thrill of flying for the invita- 
tions bore the magic words Via 
Aeroplane. 

The morning session was de- 
voted to a study period on Japan. 
From 12.30 to 1.30 there was “ Fel- 
lowship at the Table.” A_ brief 
business session followed. 

Promptly at 2 o’clock the travel- 
lers assembled and were “briefed” 
on the Home Base of our foreign 
work and on the trip ahead. They 
joined in singing, to the tune of 
The Alphabet Song, a verse listing 
the foreign fields as follows: 

Two “A’s” 
Two “B’s” 
Three “C’s” 
“I” to the South 
And “J” and “P” 
“E” for Extra 
There you see 
Fields of our Foreign Society. 
(The fields as listed are Assam, 
Africa (Belgian Congo), Burma, 
Bengal Orissa, East, South and 
West China, South India, Japan, 
the Philippines, and Europe.) 
Atmosphere was an important 
factor in the success of the pro- 
gram. The chairs were arranged in 
two narrow sections, with an aisle 
between, to simulate the seating in 
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a plane. The “take-off” was made 
realistic by the whir of an electric 
fan (off-stage) blowing against a 
sheet of paper. 

Four countries were included in 
the tour, represented by booths, 
each with a “guide” in national 
costume. The booths were formed 
by an arrangement of screens for 
the sides and appropriate hangings 
at the back, to serve as background 





e * EARLY DP 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


——— - - DEPT. 19, 


SCRANTON 2, PA. 


for the curios, examples of hand- 
crafts, etc., most of which were 
loaned by members of the church. 
Two of these, Africa and India, 
were in the front of the room. 

The guides had spent many 
hours in the preparation’ of their 
talks and so they were able to give 
in ten minutes or a little more a 
really challenging and illuminating 
“view” of their respective coun- 
tries. 

Before the take-off for Burma, 
the leader suggested that the pas- 
sengers reverse their plane seats. 
Each turned her chair to face in the 
opposite direction. This made a 
brief stir and break in the meeting, 
and also afforded a new view—the 
Burma and China booths at the 
back of the room, each with its 
guide, the final stop-overs on the 
tour. 

At the close of the China tour, 
the leader informed the passengers 
that the Chinese, a traditionally 
hospitable people, would never 
consent to their leaving China 











OUR PURPOSE 


the Society. 


possible. What is 





Forward Together 
in This Hour 


“ . .. the elevation and Christianization of women and 
children in foreign lands."’ Quoted from the BY-LAWS of 


OUR PLAN 
It is our plan to pursue this purpose. 


OUR PART 


Only through YOUR participation by gifts will this be 


Your Part 
? 
For further information write to 
MISS IRENE A. JONES 
Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
MAY 1950 



















without refreshment. At that mo- 
ment, two Chinese members of the 
group wheeled a tea-cart down the 
aisle, from which they served Chi- 
nese tea and cakes. 

Home again, the passengers were 
reminded that the work which they 
had glimpsed would not be pos- 
sible without the unified budget, of 
which their Love Gift was a part. 
After collecting the gifts, two 
verses of “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains” were sung. (By the 
way, did you know that this hymn 
was written one Saturday night to 
be sung at a missionaryservice the 
following day?) The members then 
had an opportunity to examine the 
articles in the booths. 

The invitation was a bright col- 
ored folder with a cover design of 
an airplane soaring through the 
clouds. On the inside on the left 
was listed the morning schedule; on 
the right, the title of the program, 
followed by the itinerary, and “In 
China, we'll have tea!” The re- 
minder, “Don’t forget your Love 
Gift offering” stood in bold type. 

The “ticket” was a long, narrow 
strip of white construction paper, 
with a loop and bow of bright green 
yarn at the top. HERE WE GO! 
and a tiny sketch of a plane taking 
off were at the top. Outline maps 
of the countries in the tour were 
blocked in, each in a different color 
—Africa, with an inset to indicate 
the Belgian Congo field; India with 
a similar marking; Burma; China, 
with three fields shown although 
only one was visited. On the back 
of the ticket appeared the name of 
the society, church and president, 
the date, a listing of the countries 
to be visited, and the names of the 
guides and hostesses. The words of 
the “field song” also were given. 

We are indebted to Mrs. H. 
Hurley Baird for the details of this 
program. It can, of course, be 
adapted to other fields. Missions 
Magazine, A Boox or Remem- 
BRANCE, and other denominational 
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eady: 
- Stephen, First Christian Martyr 


In Production: 
8. Second Missionary Journey 
9. Paul in Corinth : 
10. Third Missionary Journey i 
11. Trial at Jerusalem ; 
12. Voyage to Rome 


LIFE OF 
I. PAUL, ba 
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Non effectiveness in 


teaching the Life of St. Paul is in store for 
every pastor and lay teacher who uses 
this deeply stirring, authentic, and highly 
entertaining series of motion pictures 
made for the Church by “Cathedral,” the 
most experienced producer of religious 
films. 


Rental 


(20 min.) $6 
: Conversion of Saul of Tarsus (30 min.) $8 
3. Years of Apprenticeship (30 min.) $8 
4. Return to Jerusalem (30 min.) $8 
5. Ambassador For Christ (30 mind $8 
6. First Missionary Journey (30 min) $8 = 
7. Stoning at Lystra 


(30 min) $8 § 


Rent from your book store or local film library 


Cathedral—¥ilms 


Established 1938 a 


1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. [i & 


5 7 
. 





SUDBURY BRASS ¢ GOODS co. 


66 SUDBURY STREPr, » 


— 


missionary literature will furnish 
much of the background informa- 
tion. The newest foreign mission 





’ 


“tool in type” is Foreign Mis- 
SION Story, a foreign mission 
map, size approximately 20 x 34 
inches, and on the reverse side 
twelve panels relating to the fields. 


Help Wanted! 


We are asking your help in plan- 
ning a fall issue of The Open Forum 
to be devoted to Christmas pro- 
grams. Won’t you share with Mis- 
SIONS’ readers your 1949 program? 
Letters should reach us by June 30. 
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“Lord. I Want to Be a Christian” 


ADELA is a student in Cap Haitian, Haiti. She is 
learning language, literature and logarithms to make 
her a good citizen. 

But while she learns, her teacher is a living 
example of citizenship in the Kingdom of God. Her 
School, a part of the work of the Baptist Mission, is 
a Christian community. Now she, too, would pledge 
allegiance to the King of Kings. 

Can you find a finer investment for your funds 


than in life itself —a life like Adela’s, lifted to 
leadership for Christ? 

How can you help? You need your money to 
live. But your money, turned into an Annuity with 
the Home Mission Societies, immediately gives you 
an income for life. It is invested for you alone. Yet 
when you need it no longer, the remainder is released 
for schools and teachers like Adela’s, livi ing witnesses 


for you and your Christ. 





Write today for information to Box 17-A, 212 
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Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in this Issue 


Mather School 


Burnt Offerings 


(Continued from page 301) 


AMERICAN NEGRO - 
Sales House, 304. 
Burma — Shwe Dagon pagoda, 268. 


cially alive is a church spiritually 
alive. It has caught a vision. 

It might be said justifiably, 
“‘where the heart is there is the 
pocketbook also.”’ When the aver- 
age man spends $62 a year for 
tobacco and contributes only $6 
a year to religious causes, let no 
one be timid in calling for an in- 
crease in contributions to the 


church of God. 


Cuina — Lettie Archer and Chinese 
Christian family, 302. 

Europe — Germany, Displaced Per- 
sons Camp, 278. 
312. 
Northern Bap- 


Japan — Kindergarten, 


MISCELLANEOUS -— 
tist Convention at Boston, 
266, 270-274; Andover Newton Theo- 
293; 


Scenes, 


logical School Society of Inquiry, 
Keuka College students, 285. 

PERSONALITIES — Mrs. H. G. Col- 
well, 266; Fred Schatz, 279; Otto Nal- 
linger, 279; W. C. Coleman, 284; 
Theron Chastain, 285; Selma M. Max- 
ville, 285; White Arm, 297. Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles R. Manley, 301. 

UnitTep States — Boston, churches 
and historical landmarks, 270-274; 
Plymouth Rock, 277. 





Women Overseas 
(Continued from page 303) 


be a Christian. By strengthen- 
ing their homes, the Chinese Chris- 
tians are preparing to maintain 
their witness, ““come what may.” 





Banquet Table Roll Paper 


WHITE EMBOSSED ROLLS 





Write today for prices and free sample piece 


BEB CLEANSER COMPANY 


Established 1924 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


—\ J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 63, SCRANTON 2,PA. 


Box 278, Dept. Z ONEONTA, N. Y. 


OLDING CHAIRS 


\i\ \ Fe In Steel or Wood 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
\ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 














THESE LAYMEN WITNESS 


Some of the great spiritual insights of the ages have 
come from laymen and laywomen. The Upper Room 
for May-June is an all-lay number. The « evotional 
messages for these months are written by lay persons 
who have learned to get daily help and inspiration 
through Bible reading, prayer and meditation. Here 
are engineers, and housewives, merchants and edu- 
cators, congressmen, doctors, labor leaders, lawyers, 
and others who will lead millions of people in daily 
ny en Join the ever-growing circle of in- 
waa dividuals and families who find inspiration 
*- daily living in THE UPPER ROOM. 


4 Year to THE UPPER ROOM is a gift of love. 
‘ts cost > oy 50c per year. Send your list now. In- 

. J. yo » your friends, your loved ones. 

Si copies, 10c each. Consignment orders to in- 

dividuals or churches, 5c each in lots of ten or more. 


THE UPPER ROOM 
The World's Most Widely Used Devotional Guide 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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REFRIGERATOR 

















Operates with a simple, 
silent kerosene burner 


® Keeps food fresh 

®@ Preserves medicine and vaccines 
® Has no mofor to wear 

® Operates at low cost 


For years modern Servel Kerosene Refrigera- 
tors have been serving missionaries in remote 
areas throughout the world. Its freezing system 
operates without using moving parts. There's 
no machinery to wear or break down. That's 
why Servel lasts longer... gives years of 
dependable, worry-free refrigeration. 

Servel makes plenty of ice cubes. And it’s 
easily adapted for either household or medical 
use. For prices and descriptive folders, contact 
your mission board in the United States. 


KEROSENE RANGES... 
With the modern features 
of current gas and electric 
ranges. Three top burners 
for cooking . . . two for 
baking. (Length: 45 2". 
Height: 40”. Width: 23".) 
— Distributed exclusively by 
“1 Servel. 





KEROSENE REFRIGERATOR 
Servel, Inc., 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Bible 
andbook 


18th Edition 150 Photos and Maps. Size 44x64x1 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information 
Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 

Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 













Mbt’ 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Other Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 















WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MAAS ORGAN CO. 
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PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 
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California Baptist Farewell 
To Outgoing Missionaries 


A large crowd of Baptists from 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, 
and San Mateo and scores of stu- 
dents from the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School flocked to the 
steamship pier on February 22nd 
to bid farewell to five missionaries 
who sailed on the S. S. President 
Wilson. They had been fellow 
students at the Divinity School. 
Rev. and Mrs. Raymond Jennings 
will serve in Japan. Mr. Jennings is 
a graduate of William Jewell 
College. Rev. Martin Ho, a Chi- 
nese delegate to the World Council 
of Churches at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, in 1948, spent the intervening 
period in study at Berkeley and 
with his Th.M. degree is returning 
to his home in South China where 
he will be Executive Secretary of 
the Ling Tong Baptist Convention 
with headquarters at Swatow. 
Rev. and Mrs. James L. Sprigg, 
graduates of Ottawa University, 
will minister to thousands of stu- 
dents in government high schools 
and colleges in Iloilo, Philippine 
Islands. They will make their 
headquarters at the Baptist Stu- 
dent Center at La Paz. Mr. Sprigg 
will be remembered as one of the 
reporters who collaborated with 
the Editor of Missions in report- 
ing the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at San Francisco. (See MIS- 
SIONS, June, 1949, pages 355-362). 
Among the hundreds who crowded 
the pier and who participated in a 
brief farewell service were Conven- 
tion President Mrs. Howard G. 
Colwell, Secretary Reuben E. Nel- 
son of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion, Secretaries Louis P. 
Jensen and W. W. Parkinson of 
the Foreign Mission Society, Sec- 
retary Ben G. Field of the North- 
ern California Baptist State Con- 
vention, and Mrs. Fred Dye, 
President of the Woman’s Baptist 
Mission Society of Northern Cali- 





fornia. The Divinity School stu- 
dents sang the Berkeley official 
hymn “Dedication” and Dr. Ken- 
neth G. Hobart, formerly a mis- 
sionary in South China and now 
Berkeley Professor of Christian 
Missions, offered the prayer. 
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Once the Playgrou 
of the Indians 


Back in Colonial times, the Indians who 
roamed western Massachusetts used North 
field as their recreation grounds. Here games 
were played, warriors met for their tribal 
ceremonies. 

Today the quiet charm of this lovely 
countryside, the exceptional facilities for 
outdoor sports on The Northfield’s 250 acre 
estate provide a perfect background for 
relaxation. And, the delicious meals and 
gracious hospitality of this delightful Inn are 
in keeping with the charm of the setting. 

Golf, tennis, swimming pool, shuffleboard, 
nature trails. 

Open all year. Rates $7 day up, A. P. 














For folder and reservations write 
A. Gordon Moody, Manager 


THFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD 
* MASS. x 

































SEXTON 
RELISHES 


MAKE THE MEAL! 
Your guest service of Pickles, 
Olives, and Rel- 

ishes will de- 
light the eye 








’ the appetite 
when you 


use Sextons. 
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Quality Foods 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—=P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (70) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

(Continued from page 291) 
22 brief, pointed meditations, en- 
hanced by illustrations from every 
day life, and spiritually refreshing 
selections of prose and poetry. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury; 128 pages; 
$1.50.) 


> Sermons or Cuarves H. Spur- 
GEON, is volume II in the set of 
“Great Pulpit Masters,” being is- 
sued by the Revell Company. It 
contains 16 carefully selected ser- 
mons of the great British Baptist 
preacher on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, 14 of them having been given 
at the time of the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. These sermons 
will repay a careful reading by 
both pastors and laymen. (Revell; 
256 pages; $2.25.) 


Annual Meetings 
(Continued from page 264) 


Mission Society, a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the 
State of Massachusetts, will be held on 
Friday morning, May 26, 1950, in 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, Mass., to act 
upon any report that shall then be 
presented, to elect officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers, and to 
transact any other business that may 
properly come before the meeting.— 


Mrs. A. J. Mitchell, Rec. Secretary. 


Home Mission Society 


The 116th Annual Meeting of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety will be held in Mechanics Hall, 
Boston, Mass., May 26, 1950, to act 
upon any report that shall then be 
presented, to elect officers and mem- 
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*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 


Si Embroideries - Vestments 
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ata? Hangings - Communion 
, Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


“National sess, 


23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 









uppose/ 


Suppose you are a widow, left some stocks or property 
or insurance. 


What are you going to do? Worry about taxes — 
upkeep — investment expenses — safety? Or put your 
funds into American Bible Society Annuity Agreements 
and forever after enjoy complete freedom from money 
worries? 


You can make no finer investment than this, as good 
bankers will tell you. You receive a generous return on 
your money. Your income (which is entitled to certain 
tax exemptions) is guaranteed for your entire lifetime, 
will never vary in amount even when times are bad. 
And as you enjoy financial security, you also have the 
priceless satisfaction of knowing that you are contribut- 
ing to the world-wide ministry of the Bible and thus 
bringing peace and enlightenment to mankind. 


Why not let the American Bible Society take over 
your money worries? Learn more about this great 
Christian Plan which enables you to give and receive 
generously at the same time. Send today for the in- 
teresting free booklet, “A Gift That Lives.” 
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American Bible Society, 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 8M entitled 
*A Gift That Lives.” 


>. 
~ Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! AN 
ASSURED 
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CARILLONIC GELLS 


Selected for National Evening 
Hymn Memorial Carillon at 
ARLINGTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 
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“WHILE THESE BELLS RING, 
SAFELY REST. FREEDOM LIVES!” 





So reads the Memorial Tablet com- 
memorating this gift of a mighty 
electronic Carillon from the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II to 
the people of the United States. 


We, as the maker, are greatly 
honered that “‘Carillonic Bells” 
have been accepted by Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United 
States, The Congress, and other 
Government bodies for this soul- 
stirring memorial. 

The ever-increasing number of 
“Carillonic Bell’’ instruments pro- 
viding vibrant “‘Living Memorials” 
in churches, universities, and pub- 
lic locations throughout the world 
testify to the musical and mechan- 
ical superiority of this Schulmerich 
product. 


Prices are amazingly low—No 
tower is required. For informa- 
tion, write. 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


85 Carillon Will, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Fluorescent Pulpit 
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10 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. 


bers of the Board of Managers, and to 
transact any other business that may 
properly come before the meeting.— 
R. Dean Goodwin, Rec. Secretary. 


Woman’s Home Society 


The 73rd Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will be held May 26, 
1950 in Mechanics Hall, Boston, Mass., 
to act upon any report that shall then 
be presented, to elect officers and 
members of the Board of Managers, 
and to transact any other business 
that may come before the meeting. 
—Mrs. T. W. Aishton, Rec. Secretary. 


EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


The annual meeting of The Board of 
Education and Publication of the 
Northern Baptist Convention will be 
held on Friday, May 26, 1950 at 9:10 
a.m. in Mechanics Hall, Boston, Mass., 
to act upon any reports presented, to 
elect officers and members of the 
Board of Managers, and to transact 


any other business that may properly 
come before the meeting. W. Z. 
MclLear, Recording Secretary. 


& + 
THE LAST WORD 
The June Issue Will Be Late! 





Did you notice the announce- 
ment on page 257 about the June 
issue? If not, read this with care. 

The June issue will reach you 
about two weeks later than usual 
because its printing must be de- 
layed in order to include a com- 
plete, illustrated, and interpreta- 
tive story of the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Boston, Mass., 
which meets May 22-26, 1950. 

If you miss your June copy at 
the regular time, please remember 
this announcement. It will reach 
you eventually. 




















For the Attention of Missions Club Managers 


RE you planning to attend the Northern Baptist Convention? The 
Editor and the Business Manager would be delighted to meet per- 
sonally all Club Managers at Boston during the meetings of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, May 22-26, 1950. Both will endeavor to be at 
the Missions booth in the Exhibit Hall at the close of each forenoon 
and afternoon session. Be sure to make yourself known to them and also 
sign the Club Managers’ Registry. Club managers should feel free to 
make Missions’ booth their own headquarters and to arrange to have 
their friends meet them there for definite appointments. 














LET | SUPPLY YOUR 


DIETZ PULPIT LAMP No. 45120—Fluorescent, statuary 
bronze finish 18" x 11%". Price $24.00. Bulb 85c. No. 
85880 120-volt Mazda bulb wpe, Price $16.00. Also 
other styles for pulpit, organ an 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION OUTFIT—Con- 
venient for sick calls. Contains tray of 6 
glasses, wine flask and bread plate with cover 
of durable leather. Plush 
6%" x 2%" x 4%". Price $10.75. 

Your dealer will supply you! 
Complete catalog free on request, write Dept. 130 


piano. 


ined case. Size 





You 


HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED 


by the international scope as well as 
the missionary and educational con- 
tent of this issue. So would a friend 
or relative who is not familiar with 
the magazine. HAVE YOU EVER 
THOUGHT OF A GIFT SUB- 
SCRIPTION? Some friend or rela- 
tive would appreciate it. 


cAddress MISSIONS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MARTYRED 
1950 


SELMA MAXVILLE 


The sun was setting over the Burma hills. A 
jeep rolled along the road from Moulmein, 
where it had taken patients to the Baptist hospi- 
tal. Suddenly five men appeared, blocked the 
road and kidnapped one passenger, Miss Selma 
Maxville, a Northern Baptist missionary. A few 
days later in a skirmish with villagers Miss 
Maxville was killed. 

After World War II Miss Maxville had moved 
to a station where the Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital had developed a thriving medical work 
in a little Mon village some twenty miles south 
of Moulmein. She was the only missionary who 
knew the Mon language, and even though she 
must stay alone with national helpers at a time 
of civil war, she quieted the anxieties of her 
friends with, “I am sure neither side would in- 
tentionally hurt me. I am glad to stay and do 
what I can to bring the Christian message to the 
villagers.” She wanted to serve in Burma for the 
remainder of her life, and her days and nights of 
service endeared her far and wide. 

Miss Selma Maxville’s last 
Foreign Board: 


letter to the 


“A few minutes ago some Karens from across 
the mountains about ten miles away came for 


their first time and got medicine, cloth and 
Scriptures. Last week being the week of prayer 
we had the meeting in my house. One fourth of 
the crowd were non-Christians. Last night I 
had blown out my candle and just reached my 
bed when I heard a cart stop out in front. It 
was a very bad case, but we were all in bed by 
midnight and the woman is fine, so all is well. 

“How can I leave the people who need me 
until there is someone to take over? Although I 
am two years beyond retirement age, I ask to 
be granted the privilege of remaining without 
salary. I know I could manage comfortably. 
I would not let myself be a burden to anyone, 
and I would not need any sympathy. However, 
I will believe that whatever comes will be for 
the best.” 


Miss Maxville would never have thought of 
herself as a martyr, but she was of the stuff of 
which martyrs are made. We are dismayed and 
deeply grieved over the loss of a devoted mis- 
sionary, but we praise God for what her life had 
meant to hundreds and thousands in that land. 
Our greatest tribute to Selma Maxville will be in 
the spiritual and material undergirding of those 
who remain. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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FAMILY READING CLUB 9 
DOUBLE GUARANTEE A 
First: the Club guarantees the 3 
high standard of llence of - 
all its books. ‘Second: if any $9 
selectio rets with your dis- = 
election meet tth rd 3 


approval, you may return it for 


full credit within 30 days after ey 
5 
you have received it 2 
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o4 WITH MEMBERSHIP 

ral 

ny ys you are invited to accept avy two ot books for the whole family—books which 
oe the wonderful new books shown on = are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining 
at: this page as your FREE Membership Gift without being objectionable in any way. 
Ss Book and first FREE Bonus Book when you Read, below. how the Family Reading Club 
al? join our book club! The Family Reading operates; then mail the coupon to join the 
i Club was founded to find and distribute Club and get your TWO free hooks—today! 
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STORIES OF THE 
GREAT OPERAS 
By Miu.ton Cross 


The magnificent book 
that is exe iting people 
everywhere! Contains 
every aria, all the action, 
the com plete stories ot 72 of 
the world’s best-loved op- 
eratic dre ree. Publisher's 
edition, $3.75. 


GENTIAN HILL 

By EvizapetH GoupGe 
The famous and beloved 
author of “ Pilgrim's Inn"’ 
now tells a magical tale of 
two orphans who came to- 
gether to relive one of the 
most beautiful legends in 
English folklore. Publish- 
$3.50, 


er's edition, 


AMERICA 
COOKS 


FAVORITE 
RECIPES 
FROM THE 
eT.) 
STATES 


by 


THE BROWNS 


NEVER DIES 


AMERICA COOKS 
THE DREAM 


By Tue Browns 


By MARGARET LANDON 


Contains over 1,600 reci 


pes — the finest of each A grand new love story 

of the 48 states — from by the author of ‘“‘Anna_ word guidein years! Con- 
mouth-watering old- and the King of Siam" tains over 145,000 entries, 
fashioned favorites to about a beautiful girl 1,420 fact-filled pages. A 
up-to-the-minute taste from our own middle west oust for the permanent 


sensations! Should be in 
every kitchen, Publisher's 
edition, $2.49. 


of Siam 


$2.75. 


Prince 
er's edition. 


who married a handsome 
Puvlish- 
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FunK & WAGNALLS 
COLLEGE STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY 


home library. 
edition, $5.50. 


The first basically different 


Publisher's to the 


THE 
GREATEST 
STORY 
p EVER 
TOLD 

OL 


THE GREATEST 
STORY EVER TOLD 
By FULTON OURSLER 
A reverent retelling of the 
everlasting story of Jesus, 
bringing Him and those 
whose lives were entwined 
with His excitingly close 
modern reader. 
Publisher's edition, $2.95. 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 
Free ‘“‘Bonus” Books 
The Family Reading Club distributes 
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§ MAIL COUPON NOW! ' 


TWO BOOKS FREE: 


,; ACH MONTH publishers are invited 
4 to submit books they believe will 


a “Bonus” 
selections 


you 


Book free for each four Club 
take. These books will 
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FAMILY READING 
lease enroll me in the 
low as my 


Free Bonus Book: 


Gentian Hill 
Complete 7 O 
ries ofth 


America Cooks 
Each month you will 


may accept or reject 


ment that I accept 


Mr 
Mrs 
Miss 


8 Street and No.............. 

| 

DB CRP. ccccccseces Zone State 

' \ge, if 
§ Occupation Under 21 


8 Same price in Canada 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


Dept. 5MSN, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


and send me the two books I have che 
Membership Gift 


0 Never Dies the Dream 
New College Stand- 


Great Geeres 0 Greatest Story 


the Club's forthcoming 
as I choose 
mem be rship dues or fees — only the 
a minimum of four Club 
selections during the coming twelve months at 
only $1.89 each, plus postage 


105 Bond St 


CLUB 


Family Reading Club 
ked be- 


Book and first 


ard Dictionary 
Ever 
Told 

send me a review of 
selection — which I 
here are no 
require- 


and handling. 


(Please Print) 


Toronto 2 § 
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meet the Family Reading Club stand- 
ards. Our Board of Editors then selects 
the book it can recommend most en- 
thusiastically to members. These are 


books which every member of your family 
can read — books to be read with pleasure, 
remembered with delight and retained in 
your home library with pride. 


What Membership Means to You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus postage and han- 
dling charge) for the books you purchase 
after reading the book review which will 
come to your home each month. It is 
not necessary to purchase a book every 
month — only four each year to retain 
your membership. All selections are new, 
complete, well-printed and well-bound. 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, and you can build up a fine home 
library this way at no extra expense. The 
purchase of books from the Club for only 
$1.89 each — instead of the publishers’ 
regular retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00 — 
saves you 25% to 35% of your book dol- 
lars. And when the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you actually save as 
much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 


Let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club by sending you your choice 
of any TWO of the books shown above. 
However, as this unusual offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, we urge you to 
mail the coupon now! 


° MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





